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Map of the world by 
Moroccan-born writer and 
geographer, Al-Idrisi 
(1099-1180) 


Guidebook to the hajj (the pilgrimage) 
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This production is an attempt to address the grave misrepresenta- 
tion of Islam and Muslims in a disparaging publication issued in 
2002 by a popular non-Muslim publishing house, the content of 

which sought to understate Islam’s significant influence on the 
os world as we know it today and insiduously perpetuate Western su- 

Mughal peacock pendant premacist attitudes as well as induce in young Muslims a deep 

sense of inferiority and alienation from contemporary society.. 


Tenth-century herbal encyclopedia 


Arabian woman 
wearing a face veil 


A caravan of pilgrims, including a camel 
carrying a pavillion called a mahmal. 
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Early Arabia ang 
‘. my 
Tue ARABIAN PENINSULA is home to ea 
the Arab people. There had already been . 
advanced cultures in this area before the : 


birth of Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, 
in the sixth century. Arabia’s position at a 


crossroads between Asia, Africa, and Europe souTi arasic INSCRIPTION 


The Sabaeans, who ruled southern Arabia 
allowed many Ar abs to make fortunes between the eighth and second centuries BCE, 


trading. Although most of the Arab tribes used a script called South Arabic. Archaeologists 
have found many inscriptions in this angular 


wor shiped their own idols, Christians, J ews, script, which passed out of use after the 

and followers of Abraham worshiped One —_Sbaeans lost power. 

God. Muhammad informed them that the 

religion of the One God had been revealed 
to him and that they 

DATE HARVEST 

Settlements grew up at the had a message, the 


small oases that are dotted U : 
around the Arabian Qur an, which 


Peninsula. Here there was a called them back to 


reliable water supply and ss : 
date palms grew, providing the religion of their 


a succulent harvest for the forefathers \ Adam 
local le. 
= and Abraham. 
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DESERT DUNES 
Much of Arabia is desert — 
either vast expanses of sand 


with rolling dunes or the re. 
desert of black volcanic rocks if 
around the city of Mecca. i fA 


The name Arab means 
“nomad” because, in such an 
environment, many Arab 
people adopted a nomadic 
way Of life in order to survive. 


WOMAN FROM PALMYRA 
The city of Palmyra in the Syrian 
desert was built where several trade 
routes met. Its people became rich 
because they charged merchants a 
tax when they passed through. This 
Palmyra woman is displaying her 
wealth in the form of gold jewelry. 


PETRIFIED FOREST 

The Arabian Peninsula is, for the 
most part, an inhospitable terrain of 
desert and harsh landscapes, such as 
these jagged rocks. The most fertile 
area is Yemen, which gets monsoon 
rains from the Indian Ocean. 
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WALLS AT MA/‘RIB 

Ma’ rib, in Yemen, was 
the capital city of the 
Sabaeans, and some 
of its ancient walls 
survive. Ma’rib was 
built on a trade route 
and grew into a large, 
thriving city, with a 
palace (home of the 
Queen of Sheba) and 
many houses. There 
was also a famous 
dam, an amazing feat 
of engineering for the 
seventh century BCE. 
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THE ARAB WORLD 

The Arabian Peninsula lies 
between the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. The Arab 
peoples built towns in the 
fertile area of Yemen, at oases, 
and on the coasts. To the 
northeast, the Sasanid Empire 
of the Persians occupied Iran. 
To the northwest lay the 
Christian Byzantine Empire. 


Altar for burning frankincense 


PRECIOUS PERFUME 

Frankincense was one of Arabia’s 
most prized products, and it was 
widely traded. Trade routes criss- 
crossed the peninsula and many of 
the area’s early cities, such as 
Ma’rib and the Nabatean town of 
Petra (in modern Jordan), grew up 
along the roads. Trade has been 
vital to the area ever since. 


The Prophet Muhammad 


Murammap was BoRN IN 570 in the city of Mecca 
in the Arabian Peninsula . He was a descendant of 
the biblical Abraham and a member of the leading 
Quraysh tribe. Orphaned as a boy, he was brought 
up by his grandfather and uncle. His mission as 
Prophet of Islam began in 610, when the Qur’an was 
first revealed to him. Three years later, Muhammad 
began to preach. He attracted some followers, but his 
teachings about the one God were not widely 
welcomed in Mecca, where most of the people 
worshiped idols, and many different pagan gods. 
Eventually he moved to the city of Medina, which 


ARCH ANEEMOABROEL became the center of a great Islamic civilization. 


The Qur’an (pp. 10-11) was revealed to Muhammad by 
the archangel Gabriel, the angel of revelation. On an 
occasion known as the Night of Destiny, the revelation 
began. Then the Qur’an was communicated in small 
parts over a number of years. 


WRITTEN OR SPOKEN 
This calligraphy 
represents the name 

of the Prophet, 
Muhammad. According 
to tradition, he actually 
has 200 names, 
including Habib Allah 
(Beloved of God) and 
Miftah al-Jannah (Key 
of Paradise). When 
referring to Muhammad, 


THE LIFE OF A TRADER 
As a young man, Muhammad became a merchant, working for a 
wealthy widow called Khadija. Arabia was crisscrossed with trading 
Muslims usually add the routes linking the peninsula with the Mediterranean and the Indian 
phrase ‘alayhi-s-salam bbs Woes Ocean. Muhammad traveled with camel caravans along these routes 
(peace be upon him). and made several trading journeys as far as Syria. Khadija was 
The word “Muhammad” written in calligraphy impressed with Muhammad, and, although she was considerably 
older than he was, the two married. 


JABAL AN-NUR 
Jabal an-Nur (the Mountain of Light) a few miles 
from Mecca, is the place where Muhammad 
went to meditate. Every year, during the 
month of Ramadan (p. 15), Muhammad 
retired to the mountain to pray, fast, 
and give to the poor. It was on one 
of these retreats that the 
Prophet received the first 


ISHMAEL ISAAC 
First born Second 
son of Abraham son of Abraham 


O 


revelation of the Our’an. THE EROPHET 
Muhammad, whose Jacob 
name is shown here 
in stylized form, is d 
the Prophet of Islam. Joseph 
Muslims see him as 
the last of.a series of d 
prophets, including Moses 
Abraham, Moses, and d 
Jesus, all of whom 
© were mortal. David 
ON THE MOUNTAIN d 
When visiting Jabal an-Nur, Muhammad stayed in a cave Solomon 


called Hira, at the top of the rocky peak. The cave, with an 
opening that faced toward Mecca, was very small, but there 
was enough space for Muhammad to pray. One of the 
Prophet's daughters used to climb the mountain to bring 
him provisions so that he could meditate in the cave for the 
whole month of Ramadan. 
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Jesus 


MUHAMMAD ) 
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Star pattern 
based on “Allah” 
in Arabic script 


ALLAH 
Allah is the name of the 
one God in whom Muslims 


believe and upon whom all 
life and all existence 
depends. He is unique and 


infinitely greater than any Muhammad's 

thing He has created. The face is veiled 

Qur’an says that He is because Islam 

“anbegotten.” In other does not allow 

words, He is eternal, having { him to be 

no origin and no end. He is ‘ depicted. 
and always will be. ‘if 

| The 

archangel 

Gabriel 
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Muhammad was persecuted in his native Meccaand some of = 4}. & Cid [bs Zl02| 


his followers took refuge in Abyssinia (present-day Ethiopia) 
under the Christian ruler there. In 622, people from the city 
of Yathrib, later called Medina, to the north of Mecca, invited 
Muhammad to go and live there. The Prophet and his 
followers took up the invitation. Their migration, known as 
the hijrah, forms the start of the Islamic era. Eventually 
Muhammad defeated the pagans and cleared the idols from 
the Ka’ba, returning the sanctuary of Abraham to the worship of one God. 


The Buraq 
THE NIGHT JOURNEY 
One night the archangel Gabriel woke 
Muhammad and led him to a steed called 
the Buraq, which the Prophet mounted 
(p. 61). The Buraq carried Muhammad to 
the “Furthest Mosque” in Jerusalem, from 
where he ascended to heaven. 


Mt RAN ; 
An 

Pattern based 

on names of the 


Companions 
MUHAMMAD’S TOMB 
The Prophet died in 
the lap of his favorite 
wife, ‘A’isha, in her COMPANIONS 
apartment next to the The Prophet's 
mosque at Medina. > Companions 
His tomb was built where were his closest 
he died. Later, his close followers. They listened 
Companions Abu Bakr and carefully to his teachings, 
‘Umar, the first two caliphs, were memorized the Qur’an, and 


buried on either side. passed it on to others. 


The Qur'an 


In THE YEAR 610, the archangel 
Gabriel appeared to the Prophet 
Muhammad and through Gabriel, 
Allah began to reveal the Qur’an, 
the holy book of Islam. This 
continued for 22 years. Muslims 
believe that the Qur’an, Allah’s final 
revelation to humanity, confirms 
the sacred writings of the Jews and 
Christians, but far more authenticly 
because its text consists of Allah’s 
actual words. Ever since the Qur’an 
was revealed, Muslims have | P Se AX H ! 
reserved its words, by learning MER BAS BA %, Ry a2. 2 +, tf 
J them meticulously by heart, Bj> a | eae Nese a ae 
and also writing them 
down. They aim 
to live by the 
Qur’an. 
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QUR’AN CONTAINER 
This beautiful inlaid box 
is designed to contain 

a copy of the Qur’an 
divided into 30 sections. 
One section is read on 
each night of Ramadan, 
the month of fasting, a 
time when the Qur’an 
is read intensively. 


* Bold Kufic 
y (Ts | sal oe 
a [dls Eas QQ spa) —_—«zDECORATED QUR'AN This box gives the number 
_. This copy of the Qur’an is open at the beginning of of verses in the sura. The 
= one of its 114 chapters, or suras. Each sura has a name box at the top gives the 
KUFIC SCRIPT @ { | that comes from a notable word that occurs in its text. name of the sura. 
Arabic can be written 


using several different @ nga S =a 


types of script, the 
earliest of which is 
called Kufic, from the 


town of Kufah (in b 
modern Iraq). This ) 


“Praise belongs to Allah, the Lord of the worlds, 

the Merciful, the Compassionate, the Master of 
eampl of eastern | the Day of Judgment. Thee only do we serve; to 
the Qur’an written out aja § ry Thee alone we pray for help. Guide us on the 


before the year 1000. 


The seript has an straight path, the path of those whom Thou hast 


angular but elegant 


ith | j . 
Seren roscoe ele 4 nr Sai blessed, not of those against whom Thou are 


strokes. WL wrathful, nor of those who are astray.” 


SURA AL-FATIHA, OPENING CHAPTER, THE QUR’AN 


Eastern Kufic 
script 
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ON A GEMSTONE 
In the eyes of a Muslim, this 
gemstone (below) has been made 
far more valuable as it has a 
Qur’anic inscription on it, which 

is translated below. 


“Allah — there is no god but He, 
the Living, the Everlasting. 


; ef Reressabeeecsa\ Ws Slumber seizes Him not, neither 


sleep; to Him belongs all that is 
in the Heavens and the Earth...” 


AYAT AL-KURSI, THRONE VERSE, THE QUR’AN 


TILE AND TEXT | 

All over the Muslim 
world, beautifully 
written quotations from ff 
the Qur’an are used for | 
artistic decoration. 
Muslims everywhere | 
learn Arabic, the | 
language of the Qur’an. [ 
This shared knowledge | 
brings together Muslims , 
from all countries and 
backgrounds. !@ 


MUSHAF 

When people talk about 
“the Qur’an,” they are 
usually referring to a 
book that has the Qur’an 
written in it. The Qur’an 
has been uniquely preserved 
as both a meticulously 
memorized scripture 

as well as in written form 
The written version is 
called a mushaf, which 
means a collection of 
pages. A mushaf will 
usually indicate whether 
each sura was revealed 
at Mecca or Medina. 


The text on this page 
is the opening chapter, 
Sura al-Fatiha, which is 

translated below to the left. 
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WRITING IT DOWN 
Copying the text of the Qur’an is 
something that must be done with 
care and reverence — none of 
Allah’s words must be altered. To 
make a handwritten copy of the 
Qur’an like this is an activity of 
great religious devotion. 
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The Five Pillars of Islam 


ea i ge " THERE ARE FIVE FUNDAMENTAL requirements of 
English translation of itis; Slam, called the Five Pillars of Islam. The first 


“There is no god but God; and most important is the profession of faith. 
U, mad 1S . . . 
messenger of God.” Islam, which means “submission” and comes 


Muslims use the Arabic “ ns : 
vrei d Eeni@odl yin i from the word “peace,” is considered by 


“Allah.” When Muslims | Muslims to be a restating of the same truth — 
wee iominetethesamy, belief in the one God — that was revealed to the 
God that is worshipped by Christians and the Jews. This faith was revealed 
Ba tle nt through all God’s prophets, including Moses and 


heard often in the Muslim Jesus, or Musa and ‘Isa as they are known in 
world because they are 


repented darne wocall i Arabic. Muslims believe that God’s final and 


“In the name of Allah, 
the Merciful, the 
Compassionate.” 


CRESCENT MOON AND STAR The Shahada i ; 

A crescent moon with a star above Prayer. vi SIMS most universal message was revealed to the last 
ee ata eae ee Muslim baby’s ear at birth of the prophets — the Prophet Muhammad. Faith 
then it has become the symbol of anal at the time of death, in this one God is the basic belief of the Islamic 


Islam. The words of the Shahada in 
Arabic calligraphy have been used 
here to form the shape of the moon. 
The words, “In the name of Allah, 


the Merciful, the Compassionate,” 
make the star. “Come to Success !” 


religion. The remaining four Pillars of Islam 
require all Muslims to be committed to prayer, 
almsgiving, fasting, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Prayer 


Muslims must pray at five set times during 
the day. These regular prayers, known as salah, 
make up the second Pillar of Islam. Muslims 
may pray on their own or in a group, but 
every Friday at midday, Muslim men are 
required to gather together for salat al-juma‘a, 
or Friday prayers. Friday prayers are led by 
an imam (literally “one who stands in front”), 
who will also give a sermon, or khutba. 


All members of the community 

are considered equal in the eyes of 
Allah so they all perform the same 
rituals of ablution and prayer. 


to Prayer !” 


RISE UP FOR PRAYER 

Five times each day the adhan, or 
call to prayer, is heard in Muslim 
communities. The times for prayer 
are between first light and sunrise 
(fajr), just after noon (zuhr), in late 
afternoon (‘asr), after sunset 
(maghrib), and evening (‘isha). The 
traditional practice is for someone to 
make the call from the minaret. The 
first muezzin was Bilal, a freed black 
slave, chosen for his fine voice. 


PREPARING FOR PRAYER 
Before prayer, a Muslim must 
prepare by ridding the mind of 

distracting thoughts and by 
cleansing the body. Ritual washing is 
normally done using running water — 
either at the fountain at the mosque 
or using a tap and basin in the 
home. In places where there is 
no water, such as the desert, 

Muslims may use sand or a 
stone for ritual cleansing. 


IN THE DIRECTION OF MECCA 
Because Muslims face the Ka’ba in Mecca durin: 
prayers, they need to know the direction, 
qibla, of the city. In the Middle Ages, Vi 
people made instruments to determine 7%; 
the direction. In mosques, a niche, 
mihrab, in the wall indicates the 
direction of Mecca. 


Qibla 
indicator 


PRAYER MAT 
The majority of Muslims 
pray on a mat, and some 
people take this with them 
wherever they go, so that they 
are always able to use it. Prayer 
rugs are often beautifully made, 
but any mat, from a silk rug to a 
piece of reed matting, may be 
used. It is also permissible to 
pray on the uncovered ground, 
provided that it is clean. 


PRAYER BEADS 
Allah is referred to in many 
different ways, known as al-asma 
al-husna, meaning the 99 beautiful 
names. Many Muslim names, such 
as ‘Abd al-Rahman, servant of 
the Merciful One, are based on 
one of these names. The string of 
99 beads, like a rosary, that a 
Muslim uses in private prayer, is a 
reminder of the 99 Divine names. 
Prayer beads may be used 
to repeat the 99 beautiful 
names, or to repeat other 
phrases used in prayer. 


prayer mat 


THE RAK’A BEGINS 
\ The words Allahu Akbar — Allah 
_ is greater (than all else) - open 
\ the rak‘a. Then Allah is praised, 
4 { » and the first sura, or chapter, of 
‘ a a the Qur’an, called al-Fatiha — the 
Opening — is spoken, together 
with a second sura. 


The postures symbolise 
uprightness, obedience, 
i} love and gratitude a 
to Allah. 


ea 


PEACE 
The final 
stage is called 
SITTING salam, or peace. 
This seated The person looks 
position, called julus, to left and right, 
gives the opportunity and then says, 
PROSTRATION for a short silent prayer. “Peace be with 
This position, Then the prostration is you and the 
known as sujud,shows repeated. The sequence mercy of Allah.” 
the Muslim’s humility. concludes withashort These words are 
The worshipper says prayer for the addressed to all 
silently, “Glory tomy | community of Muslims present, seen and 
Lord the Most High. and for the worshipper’s unseen. 
Allah is greater.” sins to be forgiven. 
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Whensnoter passage OtAGeS Of prayer 


from the Qur’an has been A ‘ ; 
recited, the worshipper Prayer is performed following a precise order of 


bows down, to show words and motions. Each unit of this order is called 
respect for Allah. This a rak‘a and is composed of several stages. During 
motion, called ruku’, is prayers the rak‘a is repeated two, three, or four times 
followed by qiyam, —_ the exact number depends on which of the five 


standing and 5 : : 
oat Allah. daily prayers is being performed. 
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Almsgiving 

The giving of alms (gifts) to the poor and needy is 
very important in Islam. Of all the ways in which one 
can give to the poor, the most formal is by paying a 
‘tax’called zakat, which is one of the Five Pillars of 
Islam. The amount of zakat that a person has to pay is 
worked out as a percentage of their wealth. The tax is 
distributed among the poor and may also be used to 


WATER SUPPLY 

In addition to paying zakat, a person 
may make other personal donations 
to help the community. These can 
provide useful facilities such as this 
public drinking fountain in Morocco 
Many Muslim countries are 

in dry areas where water can be 
hard to come by, so giving money 
for a fountain is especially useful. 


help other needy members of society. 


PUBLIC BATHS 

Hygiene is very important in Islam, and 
baths are a common sight in towns in 
Muslim countries. They are often paid for by 
donations. A typical public bath has a 
changing room, often roofed with a shallow 
dome, connected to a series of rooms at 
different temperatures. The hottest of all is 
the steam room, where the bather works up 
a sweat before being cleaned and massaged. 


HOSPITALS 
The places where the sick are 


; treated are another group of 
— facilities that have been 
paid for by almsgiving. 
& is part of a centuries old 
hospital originally 
financed with 
Medicine was another area 
_ where the Muslim world 
made many advances before 


This beautiful facade 
) almsgiving contributions. 
the West (p. 30). 


MONEY OR GOODS 
Zakat is commonly paid in money but 
may also be given in the form of 
goods. In both cases, rates of payment 
are laid down, starting at 2.5 percent 
of a person’s wealth. A person’s home 
and other essential items are not 
counted when determining what they 
will pay. The word zakat means 
“purification”, because it is believed 
that giving up part of your wealth 
purifies what remains. 


FOOD FOR THE POOR 

In some parts of Muslim India, 
large cooking pots, or deghs, are 
used to prepare food outdoors. 
At the shrine of Ajmer, enormous 
deghs are used to make food for 
the needy, and people visiting 
the shrine make charitable gifts 
of food for the pots. 


FOR LASTING GOOD 

This document details a gift made 
to the state for good works. This 
type of gift is known as a wagf, and 
once given, it cannot be reclaimed. 
Gifts like this go toward the 
upkeep of mosques and buildings 
such as hospitals. 
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A PROPER MEAL 
During Ramadan, 

Muslims break their fast 

after sunset with a light 

snack, which may consist 

simply of a few dates with water. 
Sunset prayers are followed by the 

main meal. This is a bigger meal, but 
should not be too large because Muslims 
Se are not encouraged to eat heavily after 
the day’s fast. In addition, the snack 
should have already taken the edge off a 
person’s hunger, so a simple dish, such as 
vegetable soup with bread, may be eaten. 


JOYFUL PROCESSION 
When the great solemnity of the month of 
Ramadan comes to an end, there may be a 
procession. This illustration, from a 13th-century 
book from Baghdad, shows a procession 
accompanied with trumpets and banners. 


Fasting 

Muhammad received the first revelation of 
the Qur’an during the month of Ramadan, 
and this month has a special significance in 
Islam. Every day during Ramadan, Muslims 
fast from dawn to sunset, avoiding food, 
drink, and sexual relations. Although this 
fast, or sawm, is one of the Pillars of Islam, 
not everyone has to go without food. For 
example, those who are too sick to fast, 
women who are pregnant, and very young 
children may be excused. 


SIGNALING RAMADAN 
In many Muslim countries, it is the 
custom to fire cannons before the 
first day of Ramadan, to signal the 
beginning of the month. Cannons 
are also used to signal the 
beginning and end = 

of each day of Ramadan. 


ENDING RAMADAN 

The end of Ramadan is 
marked by the festival of 
‘Id al-Fitr — the feast of the 
breaking of the fast - 

(p. 60). At the beginning 

of this festival, the whole 
community gathers at an 
outdoor prayer area (or at a 
mosque) to perform the ‘Id 
prayer. Celebrations last for 
three days, during which 
time alms are given to the 
poor and friends may 
exchange gifts. 
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The mosque 


Mosauss ARE BUILDINGS that are specifically used 
for prayer and are open for prayer all the way 
through the week. In addition, mosques fulfill several 
other functions in the Muslim community. They 

. provide places where religious discussions can take 
place, and where education and charitable work can 
CENTERS OF LEARNING be organized. Most mosques serve their local area 

oi Ne i per and form the spiritual center of the community. They are built 


subjects, including Islamic law. and run by local people, though they may be funded by 


In addition, it is common for 


mosques to have schools where donations from the wealthy. In addition, a town has one main 
children learn to memorize and j 
a tay mosque, where Friday prayers are held. 
INSIDE A MOSQUE Modéliofa 
Mosques vary enormously in design, from mosque a a 
ome 


simple plain rooms to vast ornate buildings 

— there is no one standard design. All that 

is really needed is a space in which the Prayer hall 
community can pray and some way of 

indicating the direction of Mecca. But there 

are standards of behavior and dress that 
must be observed inside every mosque. 
People take off their shoes and cover their 
heads before going in, and often an area of 
the mosque is reserved for women. 


The mihrab is a 
niche indicating the 
direction of Mecca. 


The courtyard 
is a place to 
meditate or read. 


Prayer hall 
floor is 
covered 
with 
carpets. 


Crescent finial 
Entrance 


The call to prayer 
is given from the 
minaret. ‘ 


i j 


A fountain or i y 
area for washing > y 
is found inside. : 


STYLES OF MINARET 


A minaret is the highest point of a 
CHINESE MOSQUE mosque, from which the muezzin 
Mosques are often traditionally gives the call to prayer - 
built in the local style (12). Minarets have been builtin many Minaret = Minaret Minaret Minaret of 
of architecture, like different styles. They can be lavishly of Sinan’s of Salihiye of Giralda, Samarra 
this example in a decorated or plain; square, many-sided, Mosque, Mosque, Mosque, Great 


Chinese city. or round; slender or stocky. Damascus Syria Spain Mosque, Iraq 
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MINBAR 

At Friday prayers the 
congregation listens to 
the khutba, a sermon 
given by the imam from 
a raised pulpit called the 
minbar. Some minbars, 
which can be beautifully 
adorned with inlay and 
carving, have survived 
from 1,000 years ago. 


Lamp 


Mosque finial of 
Selimiye Mosque 
in Turkey 


MOSQUE DECORATION 
As Muslims prospered, they devoted 
more of their wealth to their faith, and 
some mosques were adorned with 
sumptuous decoration, like these tiles 
atop a minaret in Turkey. Carpets for the 
prayer hall were another favorite gift. 


OIL LAMP 
The traditional way of 
lighting a mosque was to 
use oil lamps. These large, 
hanging lamps could be 
brightly decorated, like 
this example of bronze 
covered with gold and 
silver, so that they 
reflected the light 
and shone more 
brightly. People who 
wanted to give alms 
often made gifts of 
money for oil for 
the lamps in their 
mosque. 


Mosque 
lamp 
and 
incense 
burner 


ADELAIDE MOSQUE 

The first Muslims to reach Australia were 
Mecassans. Afghan and Punjabi camel 
drivers arrived between 1867 and 1918 to 
provide essential outback transportation 
services. Many more Muslims arrived 
during the late 20th century. 


BLUE MOSQUE IN ISTANBUL 

In 1453, the Ottomans took over Constantinople 
(modern Istanbul). The Christian churches there were 
lavishly decorated and roofed with domes. Ottoman 
architects built their mosques in a similar style. One 
of the greatest is the Sultan Ahmed Mosque, known 
as the Blue Mosque because of its blue-tiled interior. 


Elaborate tile 
decoration 


AFRICAN MOSQUE 

The style and materials of 
traditional mosques vary accord- 
ing to the ethnic group and the 
local environment. The style of 
mosque known as ‘Soudanese’, 
i.e. belonging to the area known 
as the Westem Sudan is perhaps 
the most famed. Spanning a vast 
area from the River Senegal to 
the Niger bend as well as Ghana 
and the Ivory Coast, these 
mosques are bound by common 
building material : clay 
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Outer wall 
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~The caliphate 


In 632, THE PROHET MUHAMMAD died leaving no 


ment ofp: 
Alu — ties. 
9 ‘s 


guard 
house 


9 ae 
Ne 


o 5 
enone designated successor, so prominent Muslims came 
< Se together to choose a leader. Through a system of 
© i @ meritocracy, they elected Abu Bakr and gave him the 
house $3 


title khalifa (caliph), which means “successor” or 
comes, viceroy.” There was remarkable consensus amongst 
ee the first Muslims that led to a strong system of 


Khurasan 


%y bo 


s central governance which facilitated the rapid expan- 
cna RSERAR sion of the early Caliphate. The nascent Muslim 
The fist dynsnty of llama was the Umayyad, who Caliphate went on to simultaneously conquer the two 
led scus, Syria. In 749, they were G Gg : 
ales br she Abbasid waliplie who vile for largest emp Ires of the time, the Byzantine and 


over 500 years from their capital in Baghdad, Iraq. 
The city was founded in 763 and was planned as a 
great circle. This shape, with gates aligned with the 
compass points, was like a map of the universe. 


. Persian empires, creating a world 
empire within fifty years far larger 
¥ than the Roman Empire at the height 
of its power, and which included two 

thirds of the known world. 


“Allah is the Light of the 
Heavens and the Earth; 
the likeness of His Light 
is as a niche wherein 
is a lamp.” 


SURA AL-NUR, LIGHT CHAPTER, THE QUR’AN 


THE ROLE OF THE CALIPH 

The Caliph was the symbolic head of the Muslim community 
throughout the world. He was expected to rule in accordance 
with Islamic Shari’ah (Law) & lead the army into battle. 
He was responsible for collecting the Zakat and distri- 
buting it equitably amongst the poor. Providing a safe 
public transportation network was also his duty, as 

well as appointing local Judges to resolve disputes. He 
also gave authority to Muslim leaders who were often 
very powerful in their own right. The Mamluk sultanate, 
for example, ruled in Egypt until the 16th century. This is a 
Mamluk mosque lamp. Such lamps were often decorated with 
script from the Surah al-Nur of the Qur’an (right) 


THE FIRST FOUR CALIPHS 

Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, 
and ‘Ali were the first four 
caliphs and are greatly revered. 


Dhu'l-Fagar, the \\\ sty) 
twin-bladed ae 
sword of ‘Ali 


Arabic calligraphy on a fritware 
tile, depicting the names of Allah, 
Muhammad and the first four 


As close Companions of the Prophet, ; 
caliphs. 


they followed his example. Because 
of this they are known as the 
Rightly Guided Caliphs. 


THE SHPA 
Asmall seditious group comprised of newly conquered idolaters, Zoroas- 
trians and Jews emerged during this formative period which attempted to 
destabilise the Caliphate from within by fomenting civil strife and political 
division through deceptively claiming that political authority was reserved 
for the descendants of the Prophet’s family, beginning with ‘Ali, the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, and his descendants. This notion was 
rejected by the overwhelming majority of Muslims including ‘Ali himself, 
but it did cause confusion among some newly converted peoples who were 


Caliph ‘Ali in 
the battle of 


Siffin in 657 accustomed to dynastic rule. ’Ali was eventually elected as the fourth 
against the Caliph by the Muslim community, but the seditious groupings had set in 
army of the motion a series of events that would eventually lead to civil war. These 
first Umayyad groupings came to be known collectively as the Shi’a, which literally 
Caliph means ‘sect’ or ‘faction’. 

Muawiya After the death of ‘Ali, the Caliphate was stabilised by Caliph Mu’awiyah 


but the seditious schism endured. Beginning as a political movement, the 
Shi’ah later evolved into an independant religious community. They cur- 
rently represent about five percent of the Muslim world and can be loosely 
defined as ‘Monarchist’ while the majority Sunni Muslims support the 
system of an elected Caliphate. 


CALIPH’S GIFT 
Rulers like eighth- 
century caliph Harun 
; al-Rashid were very 
powerful. Harun 
exchanged gifts with 
, Charlemagne, the 
19, Frankish emperor who 
ie| ruled a vast area of 
Western Europe. He 
sent Charlemagne 
this jeweled pitcher, 
with an elephant. 


Rune 


Calligraphy reads, 
“Allah, Muhammad, 
Fatima, and ‘Ali, Hasan 
and Husayn.” 


SHI’I STANDARD Ree 
In 680 at Kerbala, the army of the Umayyad \ee A\ 
caliph killed Hussayn, son of ‘Ali and Fatima. a 
The battle standard (above) was used to mark the 
point at which the Shi’i army collected before the 
battle began and was then a focal point for the 
army. What happened at Kerbala gave further impetus 
to the seditious activity of the Shi’i sect. The tragedy of 
Kerbala is mourned by Sunni & Shi’i Muslims alike. 


LADEN WITH GIFTS 

One of the duties of the caliph was to protect 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, together 
with pilgrims journeying there. Pilgrims often 
traveled with camels heavily loaded with gifts. 


Repeating calligraphic 
inscription 


from Damascus, Syria. After 
their defeat by the Abbasids, 
an offshoot of the Umayyad 
caliphate ruled Muslim lands 


ny ais ie wane a 
ne yi mint 


TIRAZ 

Some caliphs gave courtiers, 
ambassadors, and foreign rulers 
lengths of specially made cloth — tiraz 
— or robes, woven with calligraphy. 
The cloths were inscribed with 

the caliphs’ names, Islamic prayers, 
or poems, and were highly prized. 


Inscription 

proclaiming the 

unity of Allah 
‘stellt 
fW) \ y 2, 
BSoclisco EY 
— —an's) 


\ ATATURK 

The last caliphs were 
the Ottoman rulers of 
Turkey. In 1923 Kemal 
Ataturk, a Donmeh Jew 


from Selonika and 
leader of Turkish Free- 
masonry came to power 
UMAYYAD COIN . 
Abd al-Malik, one of the through A Se COU 
Umayyad caliphs, minted apainis Me Uoman 
this coin when they ruled Caliph. In 1924 Kemal 


abolished the caliphate 
bringing to an end the 
longest single system of 
political governance the 


in the West from Spain. world had ever seen. 


First conquests | = 


| GPastantinople 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


MOSQUE AT DAMASCUS 
Under the Umayyad 
dynasty, the city of 
Damascus in Syria 
became the capital of 

the Islamic empire. The 
Umayyads built the 
Great Mosque in the 
early eighth century. 


Muslim forces landed in Spain in 711, arriving first 
on the Rock of Gibraltar under their commander, a 
Berber former slave, Tariq, from whom Gibraltar 
takes its name (Jebel Tariq). By 715, they had taken 
over most of Spain, settling mainly in the south, 
and soon their armies were entering France. 


Gold dinar minted by the 
Umayyads in 695, which 

depicts 'Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan, the fifth Umayyad 


Caliph. 'Abd al-Malik intro- 
duced a single Islamic 
currency, reorganized the 
army and founded the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem 


ISLAM 1000 years after the 
birth of Prophet Muhammad 


oe — 


~ "FRANCE * 


SPAIN ~ 


Tue FIRST THREE CALIPHS tsa 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and . 
‘Uthman, expanded their 
territory quickly, creating an S ah a 
empire that eventually pas 

Y 


stretched from the Arabian [El byes 
Peninsula to Spain. Much |, 1 
land was gained by military 


conquest, but Islam also spread peacefully into 
areas where local rulers made alliances with the 
caliphs. People of other religions living in these 


areas — Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians — 
became known as dhimmis (protected people) 
because they were protected in return for the 
payment of a Jizya tax which exempted them 
from military service. Later others, including 
Hindus in western India, 

also became dhimmis. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 


Black Sea 
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Sea 
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EXPANDING EMPIRE 

By the end of ‘Uthman’s reign in 
656, the empire included Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Libya, Ira 
large parts of Persia (modern-day ¥ 
Iran), and Sind (modern-day 
Pakistan). The Umayyad dynasty 
(661-750) expanded into the rest 
of North Africa , then Spain and 
France and pushed eastward into 
Switzerland and Northern Italy. 
Islamic rule was extended in the 
East into the Indus Valley too. 


eV 


yrawan 
Mediterranean’ Da 


Arabian 
Sea 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


ee INDIAN OCEAN 


islamic world at the end of the Umayyad dynasty 


oy Extent of the Islamic world 1250 


Extent of the Islamic worid 1550 Area lost to Christian Northern Europeans 1550 
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Area lost to Christian Northern Europeans 1250 


Roman triumphal 
arch, Carthage 
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MAP OF JERUSALEM 

This mosaic map shows Jerusalem in the sixth century. It 
must have looked like this in 638 when, during the reign 
of caliph ‘Umar, the Muslims conquered the city. For many 
centuries, the city’s Islamic rulers governed Jerusalem in a 
‘way that was tolerant of the Jews and Christians who lived 
there and regarded it as a holy place. 


RUINS OF CARTHAGE 

The great North African city of Carthage, first the home of the Phoenicians, 
had been ruled by the Romans before it became an outpost of the Christian 
Byzantine empire for a short time. The victim of many battles, in 697-8 
Carthage fell to Muslim armies. The native Berber population who lived there 
soon accepted Islam and joined the westward drive of the Muslim forces. 


OUT IN FORCE 
This image from an early manuscript shows Muslim soldiers @ CHRISTIANITY 
gathering near their tents. Soldiers like these, efficient HINDUISM 


and well disciplined, were greatly feared in 

Western Europe. They advanced as 

far as France and Switzerland 

to conquer areas such as 

Lyon, Languedoc, Bur- 
gundy, Villedaigne, 

Great St. Bernard 
_ and Piedmont. 


BHUDDISM 


WORLD RELIGION 
With the early conquests, Islam spread rapidly. Many conquered 
nations converted to Islam in an unprecedented act of mass aposta- 
sy unlike the world had ever before experienced. Within 350 years Islam 
had become the largest world religion in spite of being the youngest. 


| “gesgnvanen bE eer TH 
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EASTWARD EXPANSION 

Muslims defeat the Chinese Empire at the Battle of Talas river. This 
resulted in Muslim control of Transoxiana which was economically ben- 
eficial for the Caliphate because it was on the Silk Road. 


eo sn 
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AL-AZHAR UNIVERSITY 

Cairo’s al-Azhar University was founded in the 
10th century and became the world’s most 
famous Islamic university. Renowned for its 
theological and philosophical scholarship, its 
name means “the resplendent.” Many academic 
traditions, such as the distinction between 
graduates and undergraduates, began at al-Azhar. 


MADRASAH AT CAIRO 
A madrasah was a school in which 
subjects such as law, logic, 
mathematics, and history were 
taught. Madrasahs were usually 
arranged around.a courtyard, 
with large halls for teaching and 
smaller rooms for the students. 


Konya, Turkey. Both the 
inside and outside of his 
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ehh eld GLOBE Aaa 
Ti) Vio By the 13th century, Muslim Ko 
F VY PEA scholars knew a vast (ax y : 
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Scholars and teachers 


Learninc HAS ALWAYS PLAYED a huge 
part in the Islamic world. A Muslim 
child’s formal education normally 
began at the age of 3 or 5, which 
included literacy, numeracy and 
memorization of the Holy Qur’an. 
They would then progress to become 
students at a higher-level school call- 
ed a madrasah. Still more advanced 
study could be followed at 
university level. Muslim education 
has always had a religious basis, 

and the high standards produced —aL-GHAZALI 

scholars in a range of fields, from Mit lasers Weta, 
astronomy to poetry. was one of the most prominent and 
influential philosophers, theologians, jurists, and 
mystics of Islam. His works, numbering over 400, 
shaped how generations of Muslims would understand 


| their religion, and even influenced European thinkers 
: such as St. Thomas Aquinas, Moses Maimonides, 


Nicholas of Autrecourt, David Hume, Descartes, Pascal 
and many others.The writings of al-Ghazali on the role 
of ethics in economics is very relevant and meaningful 
i for present-day economics. He already warned that 
hy} money should not to be utilized for the sake of making 
i profit, but rather for common good. 


nomy (p.29). They 
produced celestial 
globes like this to 

show the positions 
of stars in the sky 
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SCHOLARS TOMB 
Sometimes a famous 
scholar is commemorated 
with a large tomb. Rumi, a 
famous poet, scholar and 
mystic of the 13th century, 
is buried in this tomb in 


tomb are striking. 


QUR’AN 
Arabic scholarship has always been central 
to Islam. Muslims traditionally learn to recite 
the entire Qur’an by heart, and they always 
recite it in the original Arabic, no matter 
what language they use in everyday life. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 
Centers of learning grew up in big cities 
such as Baghdad, Iraq, and Damascus, 
Syria, and these had libraries that were 
much larger than the collections in 
Western cities and universities. 


Pen and ink case 
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This book contains ¢ 


information about 
how inheritance was 
calculated. 


Inkpots inlaid 
with silver 
and gold 


—— 
Some, 
Cond. AA 


AGATE INKPOT 

Calligraphy was an important and 
respected art. While most writing materials 
were simple, some very fine pieces, like 
these antique inkpots, were also made. 
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time of Muhammad. It continued to 
be popular. In addition to religious PS 


” 


every Muslim, male and female alike. 


(above: 16th century miniature painting of Prophet 
Muhammad) 


POETRY READING 
Recited or set to music, poetry was 
important in Arabia even before the 


subjects, common poetic themes“) / 
were love and politics. ha f 
ar ft 


i) si 
| & 


Continued on next page 


Continued from previous page 


Writing 


For Muslims, writing is one of the most os % 
important of all skills. Because Muslims 3 4 
believe that the Qur'an contains the words 

of Allah, scribes wish to reproduce those ng ANN tad 


words correctly and with as much beauty 
as possible. Many Muslims therefore prac- 
tice calligraphy, the art of beautiful writing. 
Calligraphy does not only appear in books. It is also used to 
adorn buildings and other objects, providing decoration that 
carries a meaning. 


FEMALE LITERACY 

This illustration shows Muslim boys & girls 
learning the classical sciences from a scholar 
Education for girls was instituted by the 
Prophet Muhammad in the 7th century and 
became a hallmark of traditional Muslim 
society where female scholarship in all 
educational disciplines flourished, unlike 

in the West where education for women 
was almost unheard of until the modern era. 


Flowing. 
thuluth 
is one 


popular 


style of 
Islamic 
Calligraphy 


LEARNING TO READ THE QUR’AN 

Many Muslim youth living in the West, like this girl 
in Germany, still attend Qur’anic lessons offered 

at most mosques around the world. This modern 
German mosque is an important Islamic education 
centre for the local Muslim community where 
children and adults learn to read and write Arabic. 


HORSE CALLIGRAPHY 
Some Muslim calligraphers can 
make beautiful pictures using 
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the curving forms of Arabic CALLIGRAPHIC TILEWORK : . 

script, like this horse made Elegant Qur’anic calligraphy adorns the Animal-hair 

up entirely of letters. tiled walls of the Sheikh Lutfullah Mosq- Se 
rushes for 


ue in Iran, one of the architectural mast- 


erpieces of Safavid dynasty. larger characters 


STONE BANNERS 
Calligraphy is used on : 
many Islamic buildings. 
At this madrasah in 
Konya. bands of 
carved calligraphy 
curve around and 
cross in a knot like 
form, like stone 
banners 
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PEN BOX 
An example of a 

traditional Muslim 

pen box made of silver, brass 

and copper from the Mamluk period 

in Egypt. Every Muslim was expected to have his 

own box which he took great pride in decorating, like the one here. 
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BOOK MAKING 


INKWELL 

Two bands of 
calligraphy decorate 
this inkwell, which was 
made in Iran in the 
16th century. It would 
have inspired its user to 
produce writing of 
beauty and elegance. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
A double frontispiece 
from a copy of Firdawsi’s 


| book ‘Shahnameh' (The 


Book of Kings). The 
‘Shahnamel’ is a long epic 
poem written using the 
Arabic script consisting, 
of some 50,000 couplets 
and is considered one of 
the world's longest epic 
poems ever. 


THULUTH SCRIPT 
The name ‘Thuluth’ means 
one third, which refers to the 
size of the pen used to write 
the script. It is commonly 
used to decorate mosques 
and Qur’ans. The letters of 

this script are always in 

strict proportion to 
one another. 


Muslim scribes took great pride in the manuscripts they produced. After 
the capture of Chinese prisoners at the battle of Tallas in 751, the secrets of 
Chinese papermaking was passed on to the Muslim world. Soon Muslim 
scholars were producing hundreds of thousands of copies of reference 


works stimulating a flourishing book trade. 


BROAD-BRUSH EFFECTS 

Although a lot of calligraphy is done with 
pen and ink, an animal-hair brush is another 
useful tool for broad strokes and for filling 
in colors between black outlines. These 
brushes are made with goat and wolf hair. 


2. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 

The Thousand and One Nights, or Arabian Nights, 
is a collection of stories said to have been told 
to a king, Shahryar, by his wife Shahrazad. Full 
of adventure, these magical stories are still 
entertaining readers today. 


The spread ot learning 


Istamic SCHOLARSHIP IS NOT just based on the 
study of the Qur’an. In a famous saying, Muslim 
scholars are told to “Seek knowledge, even unto China.” 
In the Middle Ages, there were well-known Muslim 
scholars in many fields, from astronomy and 
mathematics to medicine and natural science, and in 
most areas their ideas were among the most advanced 
in the world. The Islamic scholars gained much of their 


knowledge from the ancient world. They translated the An artists impression of early Baghdad in the 8th century 
works of ancient Greek , Persian, Indian and Chinese BAGHDAD - A thousand years ago, Baghdad was probably the 
scholars amongst sieane The Muslim scholars worlds biggest and richest city. But it’s wealth went far beyond 
ij . ? 3 ie money. For more than two centuries, it was home to the House of 
then built on this with their own original wor k, Wisdom, an academy of knowledge that attracted scholars from 
c . s : across the world. From mathematics and astronomy to Zoology, the 
carefully recording all their discoveries. academy was a major centre of research, thought & debate in 


Muslim civilization, the intellectual powerhouse of the day. 
“The Earth is spherical despite what is popularly 
believed... the proof is that the sun is always 
vertical to a particular spot on Earth.” ome 
Ibn Hazm, a tenth-century of Ce 
Muslim scholar from r 
Cordoba, in Islamic 
Spain. 
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AL-IDRISI’S MAP 
Al-Idrisi, a 12th century 
Moroccan was the first to 
Bin prepare a map show- 
ing most of Europe, 
Asia and North 
Africa and was 
the most 
accurate of 
his day. 
He cal 
culated 
the 


Unlike modern western 
maps, south is at the a? 
and north is at the bottom. 


Arabia % 
ROUND EARTH o 
Muslim scientists had long known that the earth 
was round but pre-modern Europe still clung to the 

belief that it was flat. Muslim advances in geography 

were an essential ingredient in shaping future Europ- 

ean understanding of the world. Asia 


, about 
10 per- 
cent adrift 
from the 
modern 
figure. He also 
wrote about the 
hemispheres of 
the Earth, , its clim- 


INNOVATIVE MACHINES a 
atic zones, seas & gulfs 


During the Golden Age of Muslim Civilisation creative new innovative 
ideas travelled across the land from southern Spain to China - innovations = 
in medicine, astronomy, trade, navigation, architecture, technology, industry, agri-  ~ 
culture and much more were common place. Here are some examples of innovative eiachiner 
that powered the agricultural revolution in Muslim Civilisation. 


Al-Jazari’s reciprocating pump (12th century). The six-cylinder ‘monobloc’ piston pump designed A water-raising machine designed by Al- 
This was a remarkable innovation which intro- by Taqi al-Din Ibn Ma'ruf in the late 16th century Jazari driven by a water turbine through 
duced the twin cylinder piston and allowed included a camshaft, a cylinder block, pistons, and geared shafts, which turn a sindi wheel 
water pumps to be positioned above water level. non-return valves. carrying a long belt of buckets. 
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Astronomy 


The science of astronomy was important to Muslims 
because it could be used to figure out the direction of 
Mecca, so that people knew which way to face during 
prayers. It also helped them to determine the correct 
times to pray. As a result, Islamic astronomy became 
highly advanced. Astronomers developed better 
instruments, made precise tables showing the 
movements of the planets, and put together accurate 
calendars. We are still influenced by these scientists — 
the names of certain stars derive from Arabic words. 


Persian 
astrolabe 


Scales showing 
the positions of 


different stars help 


Rotating arm 
with pointer 


The Timbuktu 
Manuscripts 
display the pro- 
ficiency of 
African Muslim 
scholars in both 
mathematics 
and astronomy. 


QUADRANT 

This was the simplest instrument for measuring the height of a 
star. It consisted of a quarter-circle-shaped framework with a 
scale on the curving part of the frame and a plumb line hanging 
down vertically. The user looked at a star through a hole in the 
frame. The height of the star was shown at the point where the 
plumb line touched the scale. 


Written instructions 


for using quadrant \ 
hy 


Arabic quadrant 


ASTROLABE 
The astrolabe is an instrument for 
measuring the height of a star or 
planet in the sky. It was perfected 
by Muslim astronomers and 
incorporated accurate data to 
show the positions of a variety of 
different stars. It was especially 
useful to travelers because it could 


position at sea. 


ISTANBUL OBSERVATORY 

In 1575, when the Ottoman empire was 
at its height, the astronomer Taqi ad- 
Din founded an observatory at Galata 
(now part of Istanbul, Turkey). 

This painting of the time shows 

the astronomers with their 

equipment, which includes 

a globe, a sand glass and clock for 
timing, items for 

drawing, and all kinds 

of sighting devices. 


Muslim Persian 
Brass Celestial 
Globe (1285) made 
by Muhammad ibn 
Mahmud ibn ‘Ali 
al-Tabari al-Astur- 
labi. It charts the 
position of 1,024 
stars in silver 
inlays. 


them to determine their 
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The Ulugh Beg Observatory is located in Uzbek Samarqand. Built in the 1420s by the Timurid 
astronomer Ulugh Beg, it is considered to have been one of the finest in the world of its time. 
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PHASES OF THE MOON 
An illustration from al-Biruni's (973-1050) astronomical works, explains the different 
phases of the Moon. Biruni is regarded as one of the greatest scholars of the medieval 
Islamic era and was well versed in physics, mathematics, astronomy, and natural 
sciences, and also distinguished himself as a historian, chronologist and linguist. 


Continued on next page 
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Medicine 


Early Islamic medicine was 
very sophisticated for its time. 
Doctors knew a great deal 
about the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases, anatomy, 
childcare, public health, and 
even psychiatry — and much of 
this knowledge is still relevant 
today. Medicine was also 

well taught, with students 
traveling thousands of 

miles to study at famous 
centers such as the Ibn Tulun 
(872) and ‘Adudi (980) hospitals. 


CANON OF MEDICINE 
oF } The most famous book in medicine ever written THE ART OF THE PHARMACIST 
of ei | | was by Ibn Sina called the Canon of Medicine. The Islamic world produced the first skilled, 
Gite Worn Se 2), Ibn Sina (Avicenna in Latin) introced many specially trained pharmacists, who made their own 
i one ; innovations in medical practice which became the medicines and worked closely with physicians. By 
Hi basis of modern medicine. The Canon of Medicine the early ninth century, privately owned pharmacies 

is a huge work which covers hundreds of sub- were commonplace in Baghdad, where a flourishing 
jects such as anatomy and hygiene, describes a vast trade with Asia and Africa provided a variety of 
range of diseases and injuries, and lists hundreds medicinal preparations and herbs. Pharmacies were 
of different medicines. soon appearing in other cities. 
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The first syringes, scalpels, tweezers and other medical instruments 
made by Az-Zahrawi in the 10th century. 
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UNDER THE KNIFE 

The great 10th-century surgeon az-Zahrawi, from Islamic 
Spain, wrote a book describing techniques of surgery, dental 
procedures treating wounds, setting bones, and removing 
arrows. Not all these operations were painful 

because Muslim surgeons were the first 

develop anaesthetics and pain killers. Az-Zahrawi designed 
many types of surgical instruments which are in use to this day. 
One of Az-Zahrawi’s most noteworthy innovations was the use 
of catgut for stiching a patient internally after surgery. 


Folding 


scissors 


IBN TULUN HOSPITAL 

Before the Muslims, the Greeks had 
temples of healing. In these, health care 
was based more on the idea of a miracu- 
lous cure rather than on scientific 
analysis and practice. Islamic hospitals 
began in the eighth-century. The Ahmad 
ibn Tulun Hospital (above) treated and 
gave medicine to all patients free of 
charge. Including two bathhouses, one 
for men and one for women, a rich 
library, and a psychiatric wing, it was an 
incredibly advanced institution. Patients 
deposited their clothes and their valu- 
ables with the hospital authorities for 
safekeeping before donning special 
ward clothes and being assigned to their 
beds. 
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EYE SURGERY IN THE 11th CENTURY 


VACCINATION 

The Muslim Turks knew about methods of vaccination for 
centuries before it was introduced into England in the 
18th Century from the Ottoman empire. The Turks had 
discovered that if they inoculated their children with 
cowpox taken from the breasts of cattle, they would not 
develop smallpox. 


STRUCTURE OF THE EYE 

The structure of the human eye 
(bottom left) according to Ibn al- 
Haytham (965) (Alhazen). He was the 
first to proove that vision occurs 
when light reflects from an object 
and then passes into the eyes, 
refuting the earlier Greek misunder- 
standing that light rays are projected 
out of the eye. He was also the first 
to demonstrate that vision occurs in 
the brain, rather than in the eyes. Ibn 
al-Haytham gave names to several 
parts of the eye, such as the lens, the 
retina and the cornea. Note the 
depiction of the optic chiasm (left), 
the part of the brain where the optic 
nerves partially cross. Ibn al- 
Haytham is considered the “Father 
of modern Optics” 


Ammar ibn ‘Ali Al-Mosuli (1010), from Iraq,was the inventor of the 
cataract operation by suction, using a fine hollow needle inserted through 
the limbus of the eye. It was not until the 18th century that the method of 
removal of cataract by a hollow needle was employed in Europe 
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Al-Zahrawi (right) 
treating a patient in the 
hospital at Cordova. His 
thirty volume medical 
encyclopedia covered a 
broad range of medical 
topics, including 
surgery, medicine, ortho- 
paedics, ophthalmology, 
pharmacology, nutrition, 
dentistry, childbirth, and 


pathology. 


AL-QAYRAWAN 

The ninth-century Al-Qayrawan 
hospital (left) was a state-of-the-art 
institute, with well organized 

wards, including waiting rooms for 
visitors, female nurses, a mosque for 
patients to pray and study, and spe- 
cialist physicians who dealt will all 
procedures from surgery, bone setting, 
dentistry, psychological ailments and 
leprosy which was deemed untreat- 
able in other parts of the world. It was 
financed by the Caliphate’s treasury 
and offered all its services for free. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 

Muslim physicians developed an advanced corpus of literature dealing 
with human physiology. The diagrams above are taken from manu- 
scripts dealing with systems of the body, including the nervous, diges- 
tive and circulatory systems. 
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A 13th century 
treatise (right neti Ae * ; 
by Ibn al B Le Se ee 
on botanical a, 
species. a 
HERBAL MEDICINES 


A thousand years ago gardens were scientific “field” laboratories 
which were looked after by eminent scientists who wrote manuals 
on the medicalcal properties of plants. Herbal medicine was not 
seen as an alternative medicine but was very much a part of 
medical practice, with many Muslim hospitals keeping gardens 
full of herbs for use in medicines, and new drugs were discovered 
and administered. 


Continued on next page 


Continued from previous page 
Omar Khayyam’s (1048) “Cubic equations 
and intersections of conic sections” 
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Mathematics 


Islamic scholars devised and success- 
fully applied new and elaborate tech- 
niques of mathematical computation , 
greatly advancing the study of algebra 
, devising methods for calculating with 
decimal fractions and taking significant 
steps toward extending the concept of 
number inherited from the Indians and 
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were developed by Muslim scholars of 
the tenth century. The decimal system 
was also introduced by Muslim math- 
ematicians. They introduced commercial 
arithmetic, studied the amicable num- 
bers, devised formulas for the solution of 
cubic equations, introduced geometrical 
means of trisecting angles and solved 
higher-than-quadratic equations, 
amongst so many other contributions. 


NUMBERS FROM EAST TO WEST 

Arabic numerals came into Europe from three 
sources. First, through Gerbert (Pope Sylvester 
Il) in the tenth century, who studied in 
Muslim Cordoba and returned to Rome. Then 
through Robert of Chester in the 12th century, 
who translated the second book of Al- 
Khwarizmi. The third route was through Fibo- 
nacci in the 13th century who was sent by his 
father to Algeria, to learn mathematics from a 
teacher called Sidi Omar. 


Al-Khwarizmi 


MUSLIM MATHEMATCIANS OF NOTE 
AL-KHWARIZMI (780) 

Muhammad Ibn Musa Al-Khwarizmi, the father of algeb- 
ra, was a mathematician and astronomer. Al-Khwarizmi 
emphasised that he wrote his algebra book to serve the 
practical needs of the people concerning matters of inher- 
itance, legacies, partition, lawsuits and commerce. In the 
twelfth century Gerard of Cremona and Roberts of Ches- 
ter translated the algebra of Al-Khwarizmi into Latin. 


AL-KINDI (801) 
Al-Kindi’s ancestry traces itself to the royal tribe of Kind- 
ah of Yemen. To his people he became known as Faylasuf 
Al-Arab (the philosopher of the Arabs). Al-Kindi wrote 
over twenty texts on arithmetic and numerical analysis. 
He wrote on spherical geometry and its uses in astronom- 
ical works and an introduction to arithmetic and the theo- 
ry of numbers. His two treatises on geometrical and physiological optics were later utilised by Roger Bacon 
in the 13th century and the German physicist Witelo. 


THE BANU MUSA BROTHERS (803) 

The Banu Musa brothers are known for their Book of Ingenious Devices on automatic machines and 
mechanical devices. They wrote, amongst others, on the measurement of the sphere, and discovered 
kinematical methods of trisecting angles and of drawing ellipses. 


THABIT IBN QURRA (826) 

Ibn Qurra wrote on the theory of numbers and extended their use to describe the ratios between ge- 
ometrical quantities — a step the Greeks never took. Ibn Qurra also prepared a Book of Data, a geo- 
metrical book, which was only introduced into Christian Europe in the fifteenth century. 


AI-BATTANI (850) 

An Arab prince and governor of Syria, Al-Battani enhanced the discipline of trigonometry substant- 
ially and computed the first table of cotangents. He abandoned the old Greek system of chords of a- 
ngles and adopted the far more convenient trigonometrical proportion known as the sine. He also 
introduced its converse ratio, the cosine. Because of their simplicity and convenience, he revolution- 
ised the mathematics of triangles which were then used in astronomy and surveying. 


AL-BIRUNI (973) 
Al]-Biruni was so far ahead of his time that his most brilliant discoveries seemed inco- 
mprehensible to most of the scholars of his days. He was a philosopher,geographer 
r, astronomer, physicist and mathematician. His contributions to these sciences ar- iW 
e far too many to enumerate here. Six hundred years before Galileo, Al-Biruni di- j 
scussed the theory of the earth rotating about its own axis. 


NASIR AL-DIN TUSI (1201) 

Nasir al-Din Tusi, was a Muslim Persian polymath, architect, philosopher, phys- 
ician, scientist, and theologian. Al-Tusi was a pioneer in the field of spherical tri- 
gonometry. Al-Tusi developed non-Euclidian geometry, and treated trigonomet- 
try as a discipline independent of astronomy. 


Other mathematicians of note are Abu’1-Wafa (940), Omar Khayyam (1048), Al- Ma- 
rakushi (1185), Ibn al-Banna (1256) and Al-Kashi (1380) amongst so many more. 
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Zero was also used by Muslims for decimalization, mak- 


Aside from intro 
ducing the con- 
cept of ‘zero’, 
Muslim schol- 
ars were also 
fascinated by 
the signifi- 
cance of the 
link of ‘zero’ 
and ‘one’ to the 
“One” as one of the 
99 names of Allah. Zero’s assert 
the Islamic belief of “nothing 
before Him and nothing after 

Him.” 


ARABIC NUMERALS 

Arabic numerals were developed from an earlier 
Indian version. Muslims adapted the Indian numer- 
als into the modern numbers, | to 9, known as 
Arabic numerals based on the number of angles 
each character carries. These have become the nu- 
merals we use today, as distinct from the Indian nu- 
merals. Number 1, for example, has one angle, nu- 
meral 2 has two angles, 3 has three, and so on. The 
arrival of these numerals resolved the problems 
caused by Latin numerals in use until then. Arabic 
numerals were referred to as ghubari numerals be- 
cause Muslims used dust (ghubar) boards when 
making calculations, rather than an abacus. 
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SIFR (Cipher) - ZERO 

A great refinement by Mus- 
lim mathematicians of the 
Indian system was the wider 
definition and application of 
‘sifr’ or zero. Muslims gave 
it a mathematical property. 
Previously zero defined an 
empty space or a “nothing.” 


ing it possible to know whether, for example, 
the writing down of 23 meant 23 , 230 , 
or 2,300. 


So advanced were Muslim math- 
ematics in the Medieval period 
that, when the scholar and 
future Pope, Gerbert of Aurillac 
(946) sought to introduce 

Muslim mathematics in the Chris- 

tian West, it was rejected and he was 

accused of being a magician. 


ARABIC NUMBERS MADE MODERN MATH POSSIBLE 

It was this system of calculating with Arabic numerals that allowed most of the 
advances in numerical methods by Muslim mathematicians. The extraction of 
roots became possible by mathematicians such as Abu al-Wafa’ and Umar al- 
Khayyam. The discovery of the binomial theo-rem for integer exponents by Al- 
Karaji was a major factor in the development of numerical analysis based on the 
decimal system. In the 14th century, Al-Kashi contributed to the development of 
decimal fractions, not only for approximating algebraic numbers, but also for real 
numbers such as pi. Al-Kashi also gave an algorithm for calculating “nth roots” 
only developed many centuries later in the 19th-century by Ruffini and Horner , 
mathematicians from Italy and England respectively. 


The word 
‘chemistry’ is 
derived from 
the Arabic 
word ‘kimiya’. 
Not to be con- 
fused with ‘al- 
chemy’ which 
was associated 
with the folk- 
lore and super- 
stition of pre- 
modern Euro- 
pean society. 
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Chemistry 


From sulphuric acid to hair dye, soap to gunpow- 
der, early Muslim chemists worked methodically 
to create a panoply of useful substances. As early 
as the ninth century, experimenters in Muslim 
civilization were aware of the processes of crystal- 
lization, oxidation, evaporation, sublimation, and 
filtration. To make their experiments more accu- 
rate, they invented precise scales to use for weigh- 
ing chemical samples. But alongside this experi- 
mental work, they came up with new theoretical 
ideas and chemical concepts which survived for 
centuries. Muslim scientists of this period laid im- 
portant foundations for modern chemistry. They 
developed new ways of classifying substances and 
organizing chemical knowledge. They researched 
processes to improve ceramic glazes, formulate 
new paints, and coatings for waterproofing fab- 
rics. They worked on synthetic chemicals useful 
for pesticides, medicines, perfumes, cosmetics, 
paper that would not burn, ink that you could 
read in the dark and thousands of other amazing 
products. 


JABIR IBN HAYYAN 

Jabir ibn Hayyan (722) Jabir ibn Hayyan was known 
in the West as Geber, and all scholars agree that he 
is the founder of chemistry. The son of a druggist, 
he spent most of his life in Kufa, Iraq, where he 
scientifically systemized chemistry. Constantly 

in the laboratory he devised and perfected 
sublimation, liquefaction, crystallization, dis- 
tillation, purification, amalgamation, oxidation, 
evaporation, and filtration. He explained mole- 
cular structure and vastly increased the possi- 
bilities of chemical experiments by discovering 
sulfuric, nitric, and nitromuriatic acids, all now 


AL-RAZI 


Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ al-Razi was known in 
the West as Rhazes, and he wrote ‘The Book of 
the Secret of the Secrets’. In this, he proved him- 
self to be a greater expert than all his predeces- 
sors, including Jabir, in the exact classification of 
natural substances. He was a pure rationalist 
who only believed in experimentation and con- 
crete evidence. Al-Razi was performing distilla- 
tion, calcination, and crystallization more than 
1,100 years ago. He also designed, described, 
and used more than 20 laboratory instruments, 
many of which are still in use, such as the cru- 
cible, cucurbit, or 

retort for 
distilla- 
tion. 


Early 
Greek 
attempts at 
chemistry were 
fraught with serious 


vitally important in the chemical industry. He 
also built a precise scale, which weighed items 
6,480 times smaller than the rati (ratl=1 kilogram. 


shortcomings. Its’ major weakness was reliance on 
abstract speculation and even the occult to deal with chemical phenomena which prevented any sci- 
entific study of chemical processes. Greek alchemy pursued the superstitious aim of converting base 
metals into gold and concocting the mythical ‘elixir of life’ that they believed give eternal health and 
youth. Muslim scholars therefore decided to build a new chemistry based on experimental science. 


PHARMACOLOGY 
Muslim scientists used the same methods, means 
and techniques in both chemistry and pharma- 
cology to produce medicinal drugs. Through 
their experimental methods, they prepared prod- 
ucts they used for healing including camphor, 
alum, ambergris etc. Under Islam, spread the 
profession of the pharmacist and the first shops 
were opened in the early 9th century in Bagh- 
dad. Those shops had to abide by strict rules, 
regularly visited by a Muhtasib (market inspec- 
tor) who applied leag] penalties and punish- 
ments on pharmacists who adulterated drugs. 
Sabur Ibn Sahl (800) was the first physician to 
initiate pharmacopoeia, describing a large vari- 
ety of drugs and remedies to ailments. In the 
10th century, Abu Mansur Muwaffaq of Herat 
wrote ‘The foundations of the true properties of 
Remedies,’ where he described 585 drugs. Al- 
Biruni (973) wrote one of the most valuable 
Islamic works on pharmacology entitled 
Kitab al-Saydanah’ (The Book of Drugs), 
where he gave detailed knowledge of the 
properties of drugs and outlined the role of 
pharmacy and the functions and duties of the 
pharmacist. Ibn Sina (980), too, described no 
less than 700 preparations, their properties, 
mode of action and their indications. Peter of 
Abano (1316) & Jacques Sylvius (1555) trans- 
lated many of the works of Muslim pharmacists 
and introduced them into Europe. 


Continued on next page 
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Law 


Islamic law is called ‘Shari'ah’. It is a 
comprehensive system of revealed law 
which covers every aspect of human life, 
including the religious, moral, social, eco- 
nomic and political. It is derived from 
four sources : the Qur'an, Sunnah 
(practices of Prophet Muhammad), Qiyas 
(analogical reasoning) and Ijma’ 
(consensus of Muslim legal experts). The 
Shari'ah also recognises the local laws 
and customs (called ‘ Urf’) of any place 
so long as these are not in conflict with 
the Qur'an and the Sunnah. This has 
given rise to the unity and variety, and 
the richness and diversity of Muslim cul- 
tures. The Shari’ah guides Muslims to 
living life in accordance with Allah’s will 
and purpose for humanity, namely that 
they be true agents of 
Allah on 


MADH’HAB (MAZHAB) 

The Shariah has been systemized in the 
classic legal traditions or ‘Madh’habs’ 
(‘mazhab’), four of which rose to promi- 
nence, namely the Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi'i 
and Hanbali schools of Islamic law. Madh- 
‘habs began to emerge in the seventh and 
eighth centuries with the recording of legal 
processes handed down by the Companions 
(Sahabah) of the Prophet Muhammad, and 
by the tenth century almost all Muslim ju- 
rists aligned themselves with a particular 
madhhab. These four schools recognize 
each other's validity and the rulings of these 
schools are followed across the Muslim 
world. The largest of the four Islamic legal 
traditions is the Hanafi school representing 
about seventy percent of the Muslim world 
and it is arguably the largest and most en- 
during legal tradition in human history. 


Abu Hanifa’s tomb, Baghdad 


earth. 


PURPOSES OF THE SHARI’AH 

The purpose of the Shari'ah is to realise and secure 

the general good or the interests (masalih) of people 
by promoting their welfare as individuals and as a 


\ a ? oR ee Sap ae collective body, and by keeping harm and injury 
_ BA —) gh away from them. This the Shari‘ah seeks to do, in 
Ga 82 order of priority, by : 
\ A\s 1. guaranteeing their ‘vital needs' (dururiyat) 


¥ 2. catering for their 'requirements' (hajiyat) 

3. allowing for 'betterment', enhancement or 
improvements (tahsiniyat) in the quality of 
their life. 

An example of a vital need is housing, to 
protect people from heat or cold and provide 
for sleep and rest. An example of a requirement is win- 
dows in the house to allow for light and privacy. An example of 
an improvement or enhancement is furniture or beds to 
make life easy and comfortable. This general rule 

can be applied to every other aspect of life. 


Al-Muwatta’, 
Malik’s (711) manual of Shari’ah 


VITAL NEEDS 


The vital needs that the Shari'ah is concerned to protect are those NORMANS AND THE SHARI'AH 


‘ULAMA AND THE CALIPHATE 


The downfall of the Caliphate began when 
Ottoman Sultan Abdulmejid I took away the 
central role played by Ulema (jurists and reli- 
gious scholars) and began to construct a legal 
system independent of the Shariah, reforms 
collectively known as the “tanzimat" (a codi- 
fied system of law similar to the Roman civil 
law). These reforms displaced and destroyed 
the scholarly class. Historically, the ‘Ulema 
were the “gatekeepers” of the Shari’ah, and 
they kept the Caliph in check. 

Abdul- 
Mejid I 


on which the wellbeing of all human beings depends. If any of 


these needs are threatened, corruption, disorder and injustice will 


result in, both, individual and collective life. These vital needs, in 
order of priority, are five : 1 - Din (true religion — ie. Islam and 
also freedom of religion); 2 - Nafs (life); 3 - ‘Aql (intellect); 4 - 'Ird 
(honour); 5 - Mal (wealth). The protection of each of these is nec- 
essary for the welfare of individuals and society. 


From the end of the 9th to the middle 

of the 11th Century, Sicily was ruled by Musl- 
ims. Many Sicilians embraced Islam during 
that time and followed the Maliki school of 
legal thought in Islam. Sicily, like Spain, was a 
gateway for Islamic ideas into western Europe. 
Norman barons first invaded Sicily in 1061, 


and five years later they invaded England. The 
Norman rulers developed close cultural affini- 
ties with the Muslims and adopted many Is- 
lamic customs, including Shar’iah concepts 
and practices. The Normans went on to intro- 
duce Islamic legal practice into England. 
Henry II, the English king 
~ credited with founding 
x the common law, was 
a descendant of the 
Normans. Thomas 
Brown, known in 
Arabic as "Qaid 
Brun", a Muslim 
Englishman, was 
part of the Sicilian 
government in 1154 
He returned to Eng 
land and became the 
principal treasurer to Henry 
II. Brown was responsible for introducing 
Muslim numerals and mathematics as well as 
legal concepts and systems of governance. 


During Europe's Dark Ages, the feudal ‘slave’ order pre- 
vailed and there existed no real government or unified 
court system. Justice in the Western Europe was believed 
to be decided by ‘acts of God’ through ‘trial by ordeal’, 
which included burning people with red-hot irons or boil- 
ing water, drowning them or trial by duel. If you sur- 
vived the ‘ordeal’ then you were deemed innocent. 
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The Shariah (Islamic legal system) was 
far superior to the medieval legal system 
of England. It was natural for the more 
primitive system to look to the more so- 
phisticated. Three institutions taken from 
the Shari‘ah played a major role in creat- 
ing English ‘common law’. The ‘action of 
debt’, the ‘recovering of dispossesd lands’, 
and ‘trial by jury’ introduced mechanisms 
for a more rational, sophisticated legal 
process that existed only in Islamic law at 
that time. The English ‘trust’ and was 
also taken from the Islamic institution of 
‘wagf (endowment) as well as the concept 
of ‘partnerships’ and ‘venture capital’. 


Continued from previous page 


MADRASAH’S AND LONDON ‘INNS 
OF COURT’ 

The London ‘Inns of Court’, includ- 
ing Temple Church in the heart of 
the legal district, were built by the 
Knights Templar who fought the 
Muslims during the Crusades. After 
fleeing to the English Isles from 
Catholic Europe, the Templars orga- 
nized London's historic legal district, 
with its professional class of inde- 
pendent lawyers, in the way medi- 
eval Islamic legal institutions were 
organized. The four great schools of 
Islamic legal theory were often 
housed in "madrassas" around 
mosques. Scholars would debate 
each other on fine points of law in 
these madrassah’s. The Templars 
modelled the ‘Inns of Court’ on 
Muslim ideas and imported the ma- 
drassa system to England where 
English barristers continued the tra- Temple 
dition of debating points of law like Church 
their Muslim precursors.. in Londo 


RUMI 


Mausoleum 
of Imam 

al-Maturidt 

in Uzbekistan 


Theology 


Theology in Islam is called ‘Ilm al-Kalam 
("science of reasoned discourse’). It is a 
formalised science concerned with firmly 
establishing Islamic beliefs by providing 
rational proofs and refuting any doubts 
or criticisms of Islamic beliefs. The two 
dominant schools of Islamic theology are 
the Ash'ari school (874) which taught the 
use of reason in understanding the 
Qur'an, but denied the possibility to 
deduce moral truths by reason alone. 
This was opposed by the larger Maturidi 
school (853), which taught that certain 
moral truths may be deduced by the use 
of reason without the aid of revelation 
SUFISM but still maintain that revelation is the ul- 
Sufism or Tasawwutf is an Islamic mystical timate source of knowledge. Addition- 
tradition which teaches that anyone can ally, the Maturidi believe that Allah cre- 
have 'personal knowledge’ and communion ated and can control all of His creation, 
n with Allah in their lives. Sufism teaches that but that he allows human beings to make 
eee te oa palate) ees and choices in 
or aoe themselves. The minority Mu'tazili 
ego. This is known as fanaa (annihilation). 
lean from performing rae bara sos school asserted that all truth could be _ 
ship and ‘Dhikr’ (repeated phrases of praise known through reason alone. The Ash’ari 
of Allah), you should be humble, consider- and Maturidi schools came to define the 
ate, and exercise strict control over your de- beliefs of the majoritarian Sunni Muslims 
sires. After ‘fana’ is achieved, then you are who represent ninety five percent of the 
spiritually elevated to live with, in, through Muslim world. They are known as ‘Ahl 
= = oa areata a - as-Sunnah wa'l-Jama’h’ or simply as ‘Ahl 
— acer the divine love of ‘att and as-Sunnah. The word Sunni Comes 
attain communion with Allah. A person from the word sunnah e which means 
who has crossed the various Sufi 'stages' the teachings and practice of the prophet 
and achieved this sort of spiritual union Muhammad. Therefore, the term ‘Sunni’ 
with Allah, is called a ‘Wali’ (a saint or refers to those who follow the sunnah of 
the prophet Muhammad. The minority 
Shi’ah sect emerged first as a political 


Jalal ad-Din Muhammad Rumi (1207), also known as Maw- 
lana, is the most famous Sufi. He was a 13th-century 
Muslim faqih (Islamic jurist), theologian, poet and and Sufi 
master. Originally from Kabul, Afghanistan, Rumi's influ- 
ence transcends national borders, religious and ethnic divi- 
sions, and time itself. People the world over have greatly 
appreciated his spiritual legacy for the past seven centuries. 
His Sufi poems have been widely translated into many of 
the world's languages and today he is regarded as the most 
popular and widely read poet in the world. 


friend of Allah) and the state is termed 
Wilayat (friendship or union). 
movement and later developed a theol- 
ogy of its own, primarily to justify its 
political claims. 


AL-GHAZALI 

Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali (Algazel) 
(1058) was a Muslim theologian, jurist, sufi and 
philosopher. He was one of the most prominent 
and influential Muslims of all time who had an 
important influence on both Muslim and Christian 
theologians and philosophers. European thinkers 


who were greatly influenced by al-Ghazali in- 
cluded St. Thomas Aquinas, Nicholas of Au- 
trecourt, David Hume, Descartes, Pascal and 
many others. Al-Ghazali succeeded in refuting 
Greek philosophy and asserting Sufism over it. 


Martin Luther was ob- 
sessed with the question 
of Islam. He insisted on 
translations of key Muslim 
texts into European lan- Rumi 
guages, and 
even had the 
Quran translated 
into Latin. Al- 
though he called 
on Europeans to 
resist the Muslim Ot- 
toman conquerors he emphasised that the fight 


John Sigismund, the Protestant king of 
Hungary, pays homage to Caliph Suleiman 


ISLAM AND PROTESTANTISM 

Islamic theology and law played a huge role in shaping the Eu- 
ropean Protestant Reformation. Reformation leaders believed 
that Protestant Christianity was closer to Islam than it was to 


against the Caliphate was "self-defence” and not Catholic beliet. The ban of imagery in places of worship, not 
a holy war. Martin Luther himself stated, “Our seeing marriage as a sacrament and rejecting monastic orders 
(Christian) tyrants capture us, force us, drive us | were amongst the many areas of Islamic influence on Protestant 
out, haunt us, burn us and drown us, as the t . Protestants saw Muslims as friends and allies against 
h b dd h hinking. P. Musli friends and allies agai 
Pope is much worse in this regard, than the ; the Catholic Church. The Huguenots, Anglicans, Quakers, Ana- 
(Muslim) Turk”. He urged his contemporaries baptists, and even the Jesuits and Capuchins were able to find 
to ee see the good aapeers ne Turks, and bl refuge from Catholic religious persecution in Istanbul, the seat 
refers to MANY, Protes ta nts who were favourable of the Muslim Ottoman Caliphate, where they were given right 
to the Caliphate, and "who actually want the Peastd ri hip, The Caliphate al ided milit 
Turk to come and rule, because they think that OBTESLOGHES ANE WOTSTIP. Bile An PHeteialsd, Prove ed Lt any: 
assistance to Protestant Christians in France, Germany, Hol- 


our German people are wild and uncivilized - i 
indeed that they are half-devil and half-man”. land, England, Transylvania and Hungary. 
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TRANSLATION OF ARABIC TEXTS 

The Renaissance was preceded by an enormous translation 
effort into European languages of Islamic sciences, primar- 
ily in the town of Toledo, northern Spain, as well as Sicily 
under Frederick II. European scholars from Christian lands 
rushed to these centres to acquire Islamic education, thus 
catalysing the scientific awakening in the West. 


The most prolific of all trans- 
lators of Islamic sciences into 
European languages was the 
Italian Gerard of Cremona 
(1187), who translated about 
87 original Arabic works, 
which included books written 
by al-Zargali, Jabir ibn Aflah, 
the Banu Musa's, Abu Kamil, 
Al-Zahrawi, Al-Farabi, Ibn 
al-Haytham, and Al- Kindi. 
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“The indebtedness of Western Chris- 
tendom to (Muslim) ‘Arab’ civtlisa- 
tion was systematically ... dented. A 
tradition was built up, by censorship 
and propaganda, that the Muslim 
umpertalists had been mere barbar- 
vans and that the rebirth of learning 
in the West was derived directly from 
Roman and Greek sources alone, 
without any Arab intervention”... 
“The literature of Europe has con- 
trived to put out of sight our obliga- 
tions to the Muhammadans (te. 
Muslims). Injustice, founded on relt- 
gious rancour and national concett, 
cannot be perpetuated forever... The 
Arab has left his intellectual heritage 
on Europe as, before long, Christen- 
dom will have to confess.” 


SIR JOHN GLUBB 
‘A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ARAB PEOPLES’ 


WILLIAM DRAPER 
‘A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF EUROPE’ 


Islam and the Renaissance 


[HE EUROPEAN RENAISSANCE between the 15th 
and 17th century was inspired by the mathemat- 
ics, medicine, physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
geography, and mechanical innovation of classi- 
cal Muslim civilisation. Where earlier civilisa- 
tions like the Chinese, Persians, Indians and 
Greeks had left off, the Muslims had continued, 
thus setting up the foundations of modern 
science and civilisation. From the invention of 
mass produced paper, efficient printing, farming 
techniques, irrigation, windmills, the compass 
and astrolabe, industrial production, glass 
making, cotton production, the system of 
numerals, trade mechanisms, to paper money 
and the cheque, Western civilisation is indebted 
to Islam. During Western Christen- 

dom’s ‘Dark Ages’, Europeans associated wealth 
and comfort with the ability to read Arabic. 


The most important work on physics to reach the 
West in medieval times was Kitab al-Manazir of 
Ibn al-Haytham. The influence of this work had 
a profound impression on Western scholars, 
particularly Roger Bacon (1292) and Vitello 
(1280). Similarly, John Locke (1704) borrow- 
ed many of his Enlightenment conce- 
pts from the Muslim philosopher, 
Ibn Tufayl and Ibn Khaldun, 
both of whose ideas would end 
up forming a cornerstone of 
America’s revolutionary 
republic. Locke was versed in 
the Qur’an and was also 
accused of being a Muslim by 
his opponents. 


John Locke (1704) 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

Observation and experimentation are 
the two sources of scientific knowledge. 
Aristotle was the father of Greek 
learning and made a lasting contribution 
to physics, astronomy, biology, meteo- 
rology and other sciences. However, the 
Greek method of acquiring scientific 
knowledge was mainly speculative, 
hence science as such could make little 
headway during the classical age of the 
Greeks. The Muslims who were more 
realistic and practical in their approach, 
adopted the experimental method to 
harness scientific knowledge. Observa- 
tion and experiment formed the vehicle 
of their scientific pursuits; hence they 
gave a new outlook to science of which 
the world had been totally unaware. 
Their achievements in the field of experi- 
mental science added a golden chapter 
to the annals of scientific knowledge and 
opened a new vista for the growth of 
modern sciences. 
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SOME EARLY MUSLIMS WHO INFLUENCED THE RENAISSANCE 


Al-Khwarizmi (780-850 CE) - Al-Khwarizmi is the father of Algebra. The word 
‘algebra’ comes from a method he used to solve equations called ‘al-jabr’. Al- 
Khwarizmi also worked in other areas such as trigonometry, astronomy, and 
geography. His westernized name ‘Algoritmi’ became the word used for the 
mathematical term "algorithm" which he devised. 


Al-Kindi (801-873 CE) - Al-Kindi studied the works of the Greek scientist and phi- 
losopher Aristotle. He went on to write many original works of his own and is 
often called the ‘Father of Muslim Philosophy’. In addition to philosophy, 
Al-Kindi wrote on mathematics, music, and medicine. 


Al-Razi (854-925 CE) - Al-Razi was one of the most influential doctors of the 
Middle Ages. His discoveries included observations on how to distinguish differ- 
ent diseases from each other. An example is his work on smallpox and measles. 


Tbn Sina (980-1037 CE, also called Avicenna) - Ibn Sina made advances in a variety 
of disciplines including astronomy, geography, mathematics, medicine, and phi- 
losophy. He is most famous for writing ‘The Canon of Medicine’, which became a 
standard textbook in medical schools across the world up to the 19th century. 


Al-Haytham (945-1040 CE) - Al-Haytham (also known as Alhazen) was one of the 
world's first theoretical physicists. He made significant contributions in many 
areas of learning including optics, astronomy, and mathematics. He developed the 
scientific method and described methods of performing accurate experiments. His 
‘Book of Optics’, influenced future western scientists including Roger Bacon, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Johannes Kepler. 


Ibn Rushd (1126-1198 CE, also called Averroes) - He was a famous philosopher, 
physician, astronomer and expert in Islamic law. He mastered the works of Aristo- 
tle and insisted that the natural world followed scientific laws that Allah created. 


SOME EUROPEAN RENAISSANCE THINKERS WHO WERE INFLUENCED BY 
MUSLIM THOUGHT 


Roger Bacon (1214-1292 CE) - Bacon, the first advocate of the experimental meth- 
od in western Europe, received his training from the pupils of Spanish Muslims. 
He spoke Arabic and never tired of telling people that knowledge of Arabic and 
Arab science was the only way to true knowledge. Bacon quotes Ibn al-Haytham 
and Al-Kindi extensively as well as Ibn Firnas and his ingenious machines. His 
chief guide in medicine and philosophy was the ‘Canon’ of Ibn Sina and Zakariya' 
al-Razi, known in the West as Rhazes. 


Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519 CE) - He was a late Italian Renaissance painter, 
sculptor, architect, musician, and scientist. His mother was of North African orig- 
in. Ibn Sina's book ‘Al-Shifa’ had a major influence on da Vinci's subsequent 
thought and works, as well as the writings of the 10th century Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
encyclopaedists. 


Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543 CE) - Copernicus’s is said to be 
the founder of western astronomy. His theories were based on the 
works of al-Tusi and Ibn al-Shatir. Ibn al-Shatir's planetary theory 
and models for example are identical to those prepared by Coper- 
nicus more than a century later. Other strong Muslim influences 

on Copernicus include the astronomers Al-Zarqali and Al-Battani. 


Johannes Kepler (1571-1630 CE) - Kepler, who is renowned in the — 
West for discovering the laws of planetary motion, was strongly * 
influenced by Ibn al-Haytham too. Both Kepler and Descartes 
relied upon Ibn alElagiann's studies on the refraction of light, 
and Kepler took up where Ibn al-Haytham left off. 


Robert Boyle (1627-1691 CE) - Boyle, one of the founders of 
modern chemistry, studied the earlier Arabic manuscripts of 
natural philosophy, particularly the works of Al-Iraqi, a 13th 
century Muslim chemist, and the works of the Muslim geogra- 
pher Abulfeda. He also referred extensively to the writings of 
the Muslim chemist Jabir ibn Hayyan. 


DA VINCI'S 
MENTOR 
Leonardo Da 
Vinci was an 
Italian painter, 
sculptor and 
architect. His 
mentor, Luca 
Pacioli (1517) 
was a Francis- 
can friar well 
versed in Muslim sciences, particularly, mathematics. Pacioli wrote one 
of the earliest printed mathematics books in Europe which was based 
on earlier Arabic works. It was in fact Pacioli that introduced Da 
Vinci to the Golden Ratio which was incorporated into his subsequent work. 
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____ The first recorded 
successful flight 
in human 
In 875 s history 
Abbas Ibn Firnas, ~ 
from the Muslim city 
of Cordoba, designed and 
built a flying machine which was 
capable of carrying a human being. 
Ibn Firna's glide was successful, 

having jumped off the hillside into the 
wind and remaining airborne for 10 minutes, 
he glided over the fertile plains outside Cordoba, but the 
landing was hard. Failing a successful landing Firnas men- 
tioned that he had forgotten to provide himself with a tail for landing. 


In the hey-day of Islamic civilization, science was the ‘hobby’ of the masses, with 
paupers and kings competing to obtain knowledge, while within Western Christen- 
dom during the same period relatively few could read and write. In the Muslim 
world, opportunities were always available to others. Muslim history is replete 
with instances of slaves, and their descendants of every ethnic mix who became 
great scientists, men of letters, leaders and even rulers. As a consequence, Muslims 
made tremendous contributions to civilisation, but also never denied their inheri- 
tance from other earlier forerunners, like —_ the Persians, Greeks, Indians 
and particularly the Chinese with whom . they had excellent relations 
over the centuries. : 


One of the most 
significant inven- 
tions of the Muslim 
inventor, al-Jazari 
(1206) was the 
famous ‘Elephant 
Clock’, consisting 
of a water-powered 
machine in the 
form of an elephant. 
This appears to be 
the earliest example 
of a closed-loop 
system in a mecha- 
nism. The different 
mechanical and 
artistic components 
of the Elephant 
clock of Al-Jazari 
reflect the contribu- 
tions of Persian, 
Greek, Egyptian, 
Indian, Chinese 
and Muslim 
civilisations. 
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ISLAMIC STONE CARVING 


Carved decorations in the form of figurative 
and ornamental compositions appeared on 
mosques, madrasahs, turbes, tombstones, and 
caravan saraysvery early in Islamic history. By 
the tenth century designs moved towards more 
complex and intricate decorations like the one 


above. 


ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 

Islamic architecture comprises the architec- 
tural styles of buildings associated with 
Islam. The architectural heritage of the Is- 
lamic world is staggeringly rich encom- 
passing cultures that span three continents. 
The distinctive elements of Islamic architec- 
ture are the cylindrical minarets, the point- 
ed arch, muqarnas, arabesque, and the mul- 
tifoil. The principal Islamic architectural 
types for large or public buildings are: the 
mosque, the tomb, the palace, and the fort. 


DECORATED QUR’AN 

This copy of the Qur’an 

has patterns picked out in gold 
leaf. Not all copies are as richly 
decorated as this, but when 
copying the Qur’an, Muslim 
calligraphers always try to make 
their script as beautiful as possible. 


Islamic culture 


Ista QUICKLY DEVELOPED its own style, which found unique 
expression in each of the diverse cultures that flourished within 
its empire. One famous hadith (Islamic saying) declares, 

“Allah is beautiful and loves beauty.” Beauty was therefore 
very important, and the visual arts such as architecture, 
calligraphy, painting, textiles, metalwork, and 1 
ceramics were encouraged. One striking feature : 
of Islamic art is the widespread use of pattern 
in decoration, inspired by the love of geometry. 
Poetry and music were among other 
important forms of art. 


The Huma 
Bird is made 


ISLAMIC GEOMETRIC with Gold, 
PATTERNS rubies, emer- 
alds, diamo- 


In Islamic art the geometric 
figure of the point in the circle 
represents the symbol of ‘one- 
ness’ of Allah who is the 
ultimate source of all 

diversity in creation. The 
division of the circle into regular sub-divisions is the starting point 
for many traditional Islamic patterns, as demonstrated in the draw- 
ings here. Islamic art mostly avoids figurative images to avoid becom- 
ing objects of worship. Muslim artists developed non-figural art using geo- 
metric patterns. This is one of three forms of Islamic decoration, the oth- 
ers being the arabesque based on curving and branching plant forms, 
and Islamic calligraphy; all three are frequently used together. 


nds, pearls and 
silver. 


GOLDEN HUMA BIRD 

This magnificent gold stature is an example of 
ornaments from the classical Islamic world. It 
formed part of the Sultan of Mysore’s throne 
and is looked upon as a ‘Bird of happy Omen’. 
It is fabled that every Head it overshadows 
will in time wear a Crown. 


The Qubbat al-Sakhrah (Dome 
od the Rock) was built in 691 
by the Umayyad Caliph Abd 
al-Malik. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 

Carpet weaving is the one of 
the most iconic Islamic art 
forms to emerge from Islamic 
societies. This extraordinary 
tradition is most famous for 
producing the ‘pile carpet’ also 
known as the ‘oriental carpet.’ 
And so, you will find some of 
the most sophisticated Islamic 
art in antique rugs. 
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SUFIS : : 
re 3 , The bold des this 
Sufism is the name given today to the ansaid: Sterns 
tunic was made using a 


spiritual way at the heart of Islam. Those jadhisd : 

: : i echnique called ikat. 
who follow it have their own spiritual Wiss Sacclneetectict 
practices and a distinctive culture of HIVORDES LE GY ets 
poetry and music. Sufis aim to discover the threads before weaving. 
the inner meaning of Islam. They study This method S used widely in 
under a spiritual teacher in order to Central Asia to produce bold, 
come closer to Allah. Their practices dramatic patterns. 
sometimes include ecstatic singing and 


sacred dance rituals that have earned Sufi’s performing ae 
one group of Sufis the nickname a ‘Sama Dhikr’ in X= ) 
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MUSIC 

Al-Kindi (801) and Al- 
Farabi (870) are consid- 
ered to be the first true 
musical theorists and 
they regarded musica 
scientific discipline. 
Al-Farabi wrote ‘The 
Great Book of Music’on 
music theory in the 9th 
century which many centuries 
later went on to influence 
European musical theo- 
rists who continued to use it till as recently as the eighteenth century. The musical works 
of both Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd were also influential on European music as were their 
works in medicine, particularly in France. Ibn Sina explored the effect of music on heal- 
ing and was one of the first to implement it in music therapy. Muslims invented many inst- 
ruments including the guitar (guitara or kaithaar), the lute (‘ud, the rebec (rabab) and the 
violin (kamancha), that came with Muslim Central Asians and entered Europe through Spain. 


Traditional Islamic 
lantern 


Five double 
courses of 


Pago strings 


is ae af led VA 4 
Sas 3 5 ah Al-Farabi's (870) 
jee alla eet manuscript for 
an eight string 
‘ud (lute) 


LUTE 
Arab music has its own 

instruments, and one of the most 
popular is the ‘ud, the ancestor of 
the Western lute. The ‘ud is used for 
both solos and playing in a group of 
instruments. Its warm sound, and the 
subtle effects that skilled players can 
produce, have earned the instrument the 
title amir al-tarab (prince of enchantment). 


Inlaid decoration 


CHESS 
The con- 

quest of 
Persia by 
Muslims led to 

the spread of 
chess to China in the 
east and to France in 
the west. Wherever the 


MUSIC NOTATION 

Muslims invented notation in musical 
theory as early as the ninth century. The 
modern notation, which consists of the 
syllables ‘do, re, mi, fa, sol, la and si’ 
were originally derived from the Arabic Muslims conquered they 
carried ( mM) chess with them. 


¥ 


Arabic 
Alphabet 


The word ‘checkmate’ derives from the Persian 
phrase ‘Shah Maat’ which means ‘the King is 

Dead’. Shah Maat, the move for checkmate, was 
named in the early Islamic era. 


Musical 
notes 


Architecture 


For mustims, architecture had to communicate a 
number of important ideas, like Allah’s infinite 
power and the wonder of paradise, which was 
shown in repeated geometric a ae and arabesque 
designs. “Strive for your earthly life as you live 
forever and strive for your hereafter as you will die 
tomorrow” sums up the Muslim attitude to architec- 
ture, too. Many European buildings today have 
distinct characteristics and features such as domes 
and rose windows on cathedrals, the arches of train 
stations, and vaults in churches. It may surprise you 
to learn that these were developed and ce Say by 
Muslims, and flowed into Europe a thousand years 
ago via southern Spain and Sicily. Building designs 
and ideas were also taken home by European 
scholars, Crusaders, and pilgrims visiting Jerusalem 
as they traveled over cad through Muslim countries 


and cities like Cordoba, Cairo, and Damascus. 
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Horseshoe arch ae 


Pointed arch Ogee arch Intersecting arches 


Unlike the Egyptians and Greeks who used lintels, 
and the Romans who built semicircular arches which 
were simple but not very strong, Muslims, who had 
grand plans for their mosques and palaces, needed 
strong arches spanning great distances, which looked 
attractive as well. So they developed new forms like 
the horseshoe, multi-foil, intersecting, pointed, and 
ogee arch, all crucial for architectural advancement. 


Multifoil arch, 
Great Mosque of Cordoba 
built in 785 


THE SPIRE 
Minaret comes from 
the Arabic word 
manarah, which 
means “lighthouse,” 


referring to the 
light of Islam, 
which radiates 
from the mosque 
and its minaret. 


VAULTS 

An architectural vault is a stone arch that forms a ceiling or canopy, making it possible to have a 
roof over a large space. Vaults, like arches, were used by the Romans, but Muslims refined them 
so they could build bigger and higher. When Europeans saw the Muslim vaults of Cordoba, they 


began to imitate their design and techniques. 


SEMICIRCU- influenced the 

ra ee character of the 

seal the Romanesque 

size of domes and Gothic 

grew to cover towers of 

entire sanctu- the West. 

aries, sur- 

rounded by 

smaller domes 

like those in a 
Suleymaniye ‘ 
Mosque. : & = 


The minaret is an 
essential feature of 
Muslim religious 

architecture which 


Sultan Barqug Minaret 
Cairo, Egypt 


DUALITY OF DOME AND MINARET 


The duality of the dome and minaret created an aesthetic appeal 
that was imitated by many Western architects, including Sir 
Christopher Wren. In his greatest ever project, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London, the Muslim influence can be clearly seen. Wren 
explained: “This we now call the Gothic manner of architecture ... 
should with more reason be called the Saracen (Muslim) style ... ” 


The dome in Islamic architecture had two main 
symbolic meanings: to represent the vault of heaven 
and the divine dominance. 
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CASTLES AND KEEPS 

The invincible designs of tne castles of Syria and Jerusalem were imitated in 
Western lands with key features like round towers, arrow slits, barbicans, 
machicolations, parapets, and battlements, all distinctively Muslim inno- 
vations. In fact, the word “barbican” is taken from the Arabic 

‘bab al-baqarah’, meaning “gate with holes.” 


MUQARNA’s 

Mugarna’s are stalactite like 
three-dimensional forms 

made from geometrical shapes 
and carved into vaults, domes, 
niches, arches, and wall corners. 
They are common architectural 
features all over the Muslim world 


\ 


Model of a basic Mugarna By ea : 
q- 


The Aljaferia Castle in Spain Honeycomb Mugqarna of the 
built by Abii Ja‘far al-Mugqtadir Alhambra Palace in Granada. These 
Billah in 1065. symbolize the honey juice which the 

good believer is promised in 


The Kiosk, or ‘Koshk’ in Paradise. 
Turkish, is another 
architecural innovation ee eh ae 
of Islam from which the d= (vA <2 
conservatory evolved. " 


Emperor Babur 


The onion-shaped 
dome, was favored 
particularly by the 
Mughals, who spread 
it to Persia, the Indian 
subcontinent, and 
South Asia. 


TEARDROP ON ETERNITY 

The Taj Mahal built by the Mughal Sultan Shah Jahan in memory of 
his wife, Mumtaz Mahal is called the “Teardrop on Eternity”. The 
Taj Mahal is completely symmetric and continues to fascinate people 
till today. The Taj Mahal and the Alhambra are the two most popular 
buildings in the world drawing over five million visitors a year. 


The Islamic city 


Musums INHERITED ideas about city 
planning from early civilizations such as . 
ancient Persia and Rome. They built cities —* 
with facilities that were far in advance of (© 
those in Europe. Life in Islamic cities 
like 10th century Baghdad or Cordoba at 
was a pleasurable experience. This nfs! 
was high civilization with free educa-  f ¢0/7 5.7 
tion and health care, plus public ameni- PRS 
ties such as baths, bookshops, libraries and 
gardens lined the paved streets, lit at night. 
Rubbish was collected on a regular basis, running 
water was available for free and sewage systems were 
underground. TOWN PLAN 


Houses in an old Islamic city, such as Fez, % 
were tightly packed, but each house had a private ~ 
courtyard with a small garden and a fountain, as well as 
a flat rooftop. Many cities, especially in Turkey and Mughul 
India (pp. 52-53), had public gardens beyond the walls. 
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THE CITY GRAVEYARD 

Burial places were usually outside the city 
walls. They were pleasant, green spaces 
with trees, which provided somewhere to 
walk, meditate, or enjoy the fresh air. Most 
people had simple graves, marked with a 
single stone. 


ALHAMBRA : 
ISLAMIC JEWEL 
OF GRANADA 
Built in 1238 by 
the Muslim rulers 
of Spain, the 
Alhambra is a 
sample of classic 
Islamic architec- 
ture and city 
planning in the 
south of Europe. EMPERORS AND 
GARDENS 

The great Mughal 
emperor Babur depicted 
supervising the laying 
out of the Garden of 
Fidelity, outside Kabul. 
A figure holds a 
plumbline to guide the 
division of the garden 
into the traditional 
Persian ‘chahar bagh’, 
or four-part garden. 


WATER FEATURES | | / : sph | | 
Fountains and waterwheels \44 

were a a prominent feature of a 
classical Muslim cities. The Lily 


‘Self Changing Fountain’ of the 
Banu Musa brothers present a 
variety of sophisticated foun- 
tains common across the 
Muslim world. 


THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 

The Taj Mahal in Agra was built by the Mughal 
Muslim rulers of India. The dome is a distinctive 
feature of all great Islamic cities. In Islamic archi- 
tecture the dome symbolises the vault of heaven 
and divine dominance. It also had a functional 
use to amplify sound, emphasize particular 
areas, such as the mihrab, and also lighting 

the inside of a building. 


PIGEON POST 
Major Islamic cities were 

connected with an efficient 
postal service. Mail 
was transported by 
camels, mules, or horses, 
and in 1150, the Sultan of 
Baghdad even started a 

postal service using 
carrier pigeons. 


Lookout tower gives a 
good vantage point and 
firing platform. 


OLDEST LIBRARY ON EARTH 
It was founded by a Muslim 
woman, Fatima Al-Fihri, in 
Morocco in 859, as part of a 
larger University and 
Mosque complex. Al-Fihri 
was described as a young 
woman fascinated by knowl- 
edge and curious about the 
world. She oversaw the con- 
struction of the library 
complex, and patronised 
reputed scholars who trav- 
elled to teach at her univer- 


sity. 


Scholars studying in ‘The House of Wisdom’ initially 
built by Caliph Harun AI-Rashid (ruled 786 — 809) as a 
magnificent library with hundreds of thousands of 
books on various subjects in the arts and sciences in 
many different languages. 


A honeycomb dome, or Mugarna, is a three 
dimensional form made from geometric 
shapes and carved into domes and niches. 


Street life in a classical Muslim city was 
vibrant, dignified and highly cultured 


CITY WALLS 
Walls enclosed many Muslim cities. They had 
to be strong enough to keep out attackers, give 
somewhere for defenders to stand safely, and 
provide a good view of the surrounding 
countryside. Gates could be locked to keep out 
enemies, or opened, when guards could keep an 
eye on who was entering and leaving the city. 


Battlements to | 


conceal defenders 


Merchants and travellers 


TRADE HAS ALWAYS played a key role in 
the Islamic world. The Prophet himself 
came from a people who had long ago 
established the two great caravan 
journeys from Mecca, the Winter 
Caravan to the Yemen and the Summer 
Caravan to the outskirts of the Roman 
Empire. When Muslim armies took over 
Among the earlyMusim  teITitory, traders were quick to follow, 
travelers, bn Battuta, from Opening up routes that led east to 

-da . . . 
Movocco), was themest China, south into Africa, northwest to 
remarkable. Setting outon ~~ Fuyrope, and southeast across the Indian 
the Pilgrimage in 1325, he O The faith of ict 
continued traveling, going cean. e faith of Islam was soon 
Joven evisited Wet Spread by merchants as far as Malaysia — Mercianrs on THE Move 
ifian afin banc Indonesia. Muslims did not only fay wera wc 
sane une, travel for trade, they also went in search Basra, Iraq. Men like these didn’t just carry items for 
he returned he wrote a y sale; they also carried ideas, inventions, and Islam 


ttavel Bock walled Rside of knowledge, on diplomatic missions, itself, which was often introduced to new areas by 
describing his experiences. 544 of course to make the Pilgrimage. merchants who settled far from home. 
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COINS FOR TRADE 
Islands 


Archeologists have found out where 
Islamic traders went by unearthing 
their coins. The Viking lands, Sri 
Lanka, and the heart of China are 
three places where Muslim coins have 
been discovered. Islamic coins were 
widely respected because of the high 
proportion of precious metals they 
contained. These currencies greatly 
helped the growth of world trade. 


TRADE ROUTES 
Official reports, travelers’ tales, and archeology have all 
provided clues about the routes taken by Muslim 
traders. One route stood out above all — the Silk Road. 
It was actually a number of roads across Central Asia, 
linking China and Europe, passing through many parts 
of the Muslim world on the way. 


AlL-Biruni, an 11th-century polymath, wrote in his famous book “The Book of the 
Demarcation of the Limits of the Areas’ that, “Islam has already penetrated from 
the Eastern countries of the earth to the Western. It spreads westward to Spain [Al- 
Andalus], eastward to the borderland of China and to the middle of India, southwa- 
rd to Abyssinia and the countries of Zanj Zanj [meaning black Africa from Mali to 
Kilwa (Tanzania) and Mauritania to Ghana], eastward to the Malay Archipelago and 
Java, and northward to the countries of the Turks and Slavs. Thus the different people 
are brought together in mutual understanding which only God's own art can bring to pass” Ancient 


Muslim compass 
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Muslim Spherical 
astrolabe (1480), Syria ZHENG HE’s SHIPS WERE 


134 METERS LONG 


DHOW 
The most common trading vessels in the 
Indian Ocean were dhows, which are still 
used today. With their triangular sails, these 
boats are easy to maneuver and sail in 
headwinds. Their captains navigated by / 47 
looking at the stars and many of thems ¢ j 
also used the f j 
magnetic compass. 


They also had an BA 


excellent /"/ tai 
knowledge of i) 
currents, sea- 

marks, and [/ | 
winds. / 


The Nina, the ship of 
Christoper Columbus was 23 meters long 


MUSLIM ADMIRALS 
Zheng He (1371) was the Muslim Admiral of the 

Chinese Fleet. He revolutionized exploration by sea. 
During 28 years of travel, his ships visited 37 coun- 

tries, making seven monumental sea voyages in the 

name of trade and diplomacy. The expeditions covered a 
distance of more than 50,000 kilometers (31,000 miles), 
and his first fleet included 27,870 men on 317 ships. 

It was like a small town or an entire football stadium 

on the move. Sailing with such a large fleet into largely un- 
known waters required great skill in management as well 
as sailing. There was no margin for error, and what he 
achieved is comparable to us going to the moon today. 
Zheng He sailed throughout the Indian Ocean 

navigating to Mecca, the Persian Gulf, East Africa, 

Ceylon (Sri Lanka), and Arabia and beyond. He did 

so decades before the journeys of Christopher 

Columbus or Vasco da Gama, whose ships were 

less than a quarter of the size of those of Zheng He. 


Piri Reis map (1531) 
showing Brazil 
and Antarctica 


Furled lateen 
(triangular) sail 


Main mast 


Ropes help 
support mast 


Muslim ships, / 


15th century 


The oldest surviving 
detailed map of the 
Americas was 
drawn by the 
Ottoman Admiral, 
Piri Reis (1531) 
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Stern rudder 


Continued on next page 


HUNTING BIRDS 

Nobles in both East and West enjoyed hunting with 
falcons, and the Arab world produced some of the 
best, and most expensive, birds. When Muslim 
envoys visited the Chinese emperor during 
the Ming dynasty, he asked them to 
bring him falcons. 


Exotic goods 


The Muslim world had two enormous business 
advantages. Muslim merchants had a huge range of 
contacts over land and sea, so they could trade in 


FRANKINCENSE 
A resin from trees growing in 
southern Arabia, frankincense is 


burned for its perfume and was also everything from African gold and Chinese porcelain to 
an ingredient in medieval medicines. European amber and furs. Muslim craft workers were 
Bratidncense wauin great demand also highly skilled, so merchants could bring back raw 


istian E b it ; : 2 

ne el oats oriees, (eee materials, which workers then transformed into all a 

a major trading item for Muslim kinds of items — leather goods, — 

merchants. metalwork, textiles, glass — % 
that always found a 


ready market. 


OILS 

Used in cooking, for 

soaps and cosmetics, and 
in lamps like this, oil was 
traded widely. The fine plant- 

based oils of the Muslim world were CAMEL 

far more pleasant to use than the smelly CARAVAN 
fish oil that was often found in Europe. 


Before modern 

forms of transportation 
appeared, camel caravans, 
each beast loaded with bags 
containing trade goods, were 
A a common sight in Arabia, 
Orono the Sahara, and on the 
ok Silk Road across Asia. 


Robe dyed 
using indigo 


DYES 
Blue was a very popular color 
for fabrics and there was a 


SILKS 

Muslim valuable trade in indigo, a 
merchants blue dye made from plants 
brought silk and used today in clothes such 
yarns and as denim jeans. Other dyes, 


such as Roman purple made 
from murex shellfish, were 
rarer and more expensive. 


finished fabrics 
from China along 
the Silk Road (p. 38). 
The yarns were woven 
into cloth in cities such as 
Damascus (which gave us 
the word damask), in Syria, 
and sold on to Western traders. 


Silk fabric 
THE IVORY TRADE 


Elephant ivory was brought across 
the Sahara and through Ethiopia to 
be exported from the ports of 
North Africa. Much of it went to 
Muslim Spain, where craft 
workers produced stunning 
ivory objects, such as 
decorated horns and 
intricately carved 


Oyster shell 
with pearl 


PEARL FISHING 
Diving for pearls was dangerous work, but 
divers risked their lives in the fine pearl 
beds of the Arabian Gulf and Indian Ocean 
because of the huge demand. There were 


Pearl thriving pearl markets in Bahrain, Sri caskets. 
Lanka, and around the Strait of Hormuz, Elephant 
necklace c 
between Oman and Iran. RK ivory 
1 es 
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Food trade Traditional 
food 
The Muslim world developed a vigorous trade in eres 


various types of foods, and this business still continues 
today. The trade was beneficial in several ways. Not 
only was there great financial gain for the merchants, ae" 
but Western Europe was also introduced to foodstuffs @@@ 5 SAAS 
from all over Asia. Without Muslim merchants, ce . : 
Europeans would have had no rice, sugar, or coffee. 
In addition, the merchants set up trading colonies in 
many parts of the world, and this helped Islam to 
spread eastward as far as Southeast Asia. 


RICE 
The Muslims brought 
rice from Southeast 
Asia and it soon became a 
popular food in parts of 
Europe. Later, Western 
Peppercorns growers learned how to 
grow rice for themselves. 


Cinnamon 
sticks 


THE FRUIT TRADE 

Muslim travelers introduced new species of fruit, 
such as the apricot, into Europe. Dried fruit, such as 
dates, kept for a long time and could be carried for 
months. Fresh fruit did not travel so well, although 
highly valued melons were sometimes wrapped in 
lead to preserve them. 
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PRECIOUS SPICES 
Grown on the islands of Indonesia, 
spices fetched high prices in Europe 
\ and western Asia, where they were 
Cloves @ used in both food and medicines. 
From the time of Muhammad until the 
16th century, Muslim merchants ran 
the spice trade, bringing nutmeg, 
cloves, cinnamon, and other spices to 
Arabia by sea and selling them at a 
huge profit to European traders. 


Bedouin bag for 
coffee beans and 
cardamom pods 


SUGAR 

A great luxury in the Middle Ages, 
sugar was brought west from Iran and Sherbet 
Iraq to Muslim Spain. Access to this 
expensive ingredient gave Muslim 
confectioners the chance to create their 
own specialities — sherbet from Persia, 
various types of candy, sweets made 
from the liquorice plant, and Turkish 
delight — all of which eventually 
reached Europe through trade. 


Boiled 
candies 


coffee beans 


TEA AND COFFEE 
India and China were sources of tea, while coffee 
was grown in Yemen and traded from the town 
of Mocha, which gave its name to a type of high- 
quality coffee. Both drinks came late to world 
trade but became very fashionable in the 18th 
century. 


Turkish 
delight 


Sugared 
Liquorice almonds 


PREACHING THE CRUSADE 

In 1095, Pope Urban II preached at 
Clermont, France. He called for a 
Christian army to capture Jerusalem. 
A number of European lords saw this 
as an opportunity to create power 


The crusades 


To MUSLIM HISTORIANS, the Crusaders (1095-1291) were a 
minor irritant to Islamic civilisation, their invasion one more bar- 
barian incursion, not nearly as serious a threat as the Mongols 
were to prove in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
Crusades were primarily the outcome of the divisions between 
the majority Sunni Muslims and the minority Shi’ah sect, then at 
war. The Catholic Church took advantage of the opportunity 
knowing that this time was the best to strike at the heart of Islam. 
The Fatimid Shi’ah dynasty of Egypt formed an alliance with the 
Crusaders and invited them to attack Syria. Furthermore, the 
Byzantines, also threatened by Sunni Muslim Seljuks, appealed 


bases in and around the city. 


rulers of Europe to take the Holy Land from the 


Muslims. And so began centuries of cruelty and greed, 
blind and narrow self-righteousness, and a Holy War 
which was nothing more than a long Crusade of intoler- 


ance in the name of the Christian God. 


Christians and 
Muslims 


MURDER OF INNOCENTS 
The Siege of Jerusalem took place on June 7, 1099, during 
the First Crusade. The successful siege saw the Crusaders 
take Jerusalem from the Fatimid Caliphate and is notable 
for the mass slaughter of tens of thousands of innocent 
Muslims and Jews perpetrated by the Christian crusaders 
who began a systematic purge of the city, going into 
homes and killing off anyone they found, men, women, 
and children. According to the Gesta Francorum, 
speaking only of the Dome of the Rock area, “Our men 
were killing and slaying even to the Temple of Solomon, 
where the slaughter was so great that our men waded in 
blood up to their ankles.” Raymond of Aguilers wrote, 
“Some of the pagans were mercifully beheaded, others 
pierced by arrows plunged from towers, and yet others, 
tortured for a long time, were burned to death in searing 
flames.” Writing about the same area, Fulcher of Chartres 
says: “In this temple 10,000 were killed. Indeed, if you 
had been there you would have seen our feet coloured to 
our ankles with the blood of the slain. But what more 
shall I relate? None of them were left alive; neither 
women nor children were spared.” 


INTO THE BATTLE 

In the first crusade 
(1096-99), a number of 
French and Norman 
knights, such as Godfrey 
of Bouillon, took armies 
to Jerusalem. After 
numerous battles with 
the Muslims, they were 
able to set up small 
kingdoms for themselves 
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to Pope Urban II for military support. Pope Urban II, 
hoping to divert the Christian kings and princes from 
their own infighting and also seeing an opportunity to 
reunite the Eastern and Western churches, called for the 


ENGINE OF BATTLE 
The crusades involved many sieges when the 
European armies attacked fortified cities such 
as Antioch and Damascus. These attacks were 
often ruthless, bloodthirsty assaults, 

and the crusaders sometimes 
used powerful, outsize 
weapons, like this giant 
crossbow, when besieging 
Muslim cities. 


Winding mechanism 
to pull back string 


in the East. oe for JERUSALEM 
- ; pose ™ The first crusade ended when Jerusalem 
Painting of battling fell to the Europeans in July 1099, and 


Count Baldwin of Flanders was 
crowned king of the city. 
Christians remained in power 


stale 


here for over 80 years. 


KRAK DES CHEVALIERS 

The European knights who occupied the Holy Land during 
the crusades built impressive castles as military bases. The 
strongest and biggest of these castles was Krak des Cheva- 
liers in Syria. It was the most important center of administra- 
tion as well as a military base for the Knights Hospitaller, 
and later for the Knights Templar. In 1312 Pope Clement 
charged the Knights Templar with heresy and burned them 
at the stake. The surviving Templars went underground to 
escape the Inquisition and quickly infiltrated the stone 
mason guilds and brought them under their own control. 
Today they are known as Freemasons. 


Tall tower gives 
good lookout 
position 


Aqueduct for 
water supply 


SALADIN 

Salah ad-Din, known in the West as Saladin, was a fearless Muslim leader who 
fought a jihad (a struggle in accordance with strict rules set out in the Qur'an) 
against the crusaders. In 1187, he recaptured Jerusalem, which would remain 
under Muslim rule for the next 800 years. He built up an empire in Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt, and founded the Ayyubid dynasty, which ruled until 1260. 


Ayyubid ‘Eagle’ 
insignia 


Wooden 
wheel 


THE MAMLUKS 
(Below) The 
Mamluks were 
originally slaves 
who were recruited 
to fight for the 
Muslims. Eventu- 
ally they became a 
military ruling 
class, defeating 
Christians in the 
later crusades. After 
overthrowing the 
jj Ayyubids in the 
13th century, 
they ruled their 
own empire for 
over 250 years. 


CRUSADERS SURRENDER TO SALADIN 

After recapturing Jerusalem, Salah ad-Din entered the city, not as a boastful conqueror, 
but with humility. Salahuddin was in a position to seek revenge on the very people that 
shed the blood of tens of thousands of innocent Muslims during the 1st Crusade. Instead 
he forbade any massacres or plundering of the Crusader populations. He permitted them 
to safely leave the city, along with all their wealth and belongings, and even gave them 
permission to return for their religious pilgrimages. 
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AGE OF GUNPOWDER 

An Arabic military treatise shows the first use 
of explosive gunpowder, cannons and early 
forms of a gun or hand-cannon as held by the 
man on the right. The picture also shows 
various rockets and incendiary weapons. In 
Spain, the Muslims used canons to defend 
Seville (1248) and Granada (1319). Muslims 
first introduced firearms into Spain, from 
where they passed to Italy, going from there 
to France, and finally Germany. Early 
Muslims chemists like Al-Razi and Al-Ham- 
dany described the preparation of potassium 
nitrate to make gunpowder in the 10th 
century. The Chinese later 
discovered gunpowder 
through their trade 
relations with the 
Muslim 
Caliphate. 


Sword and sheath 
from Persia 


GRENADE 


First used in China, grenades containing gunpowder : e iy 
were used by Muslims in the Middle Ages. This : 


Model of rocket 
propelled torpedo of 
Al-Hassan ar-Rammah. 
As the rockets were 
ignited, the device was 
aimed toward an enemy 
ship. When it struck, the 
enemy ship would catch 
fire and be destroyed. 


Arms and armor 


By tHe 8 TH CENTURY, Muslims were highly skilled in metal 
craftsmanship — and this included weapon production. For a 
fighting man, good arms and armor were often a matter of life 
and death, so soldiers wanted the best equipment that they could 
afford. The mounted warriors of the Islamic world used the 
sword, lance, and mace. Most were also skilled archers. Beautiful 
and intricate swords, shields, and other weaponry were the envy 
of the non-Muslim world. By the 13th century, Military talk in 
the Caliphate was sophisticated, and discussions included 
grenades, sulfur bombs, cannons, rockets, and torpedoes. One of 
the most important books on military technology was The Book 
of Horsemanship and Ingenious War Devices by the Syrian 
scholar Hasan al-Rammah, written around 1270. It was packed 
full of weapon diagrams, including the first documented rocket, 
a model of which is exhibited at the 

National Air and Space Museum 
in Washington, D.C. 


Indian steel 
shield with gilt 
decoration 


MUSLIM HELMET g-@ 
This Ottoman helmet dates 4 
from around 1500. It is made 
of iron and patterned 
with silver. 


SHIELD OF STEEL 

The Mongols developed small, round shields 
made of leather. When enemy archers fired, 
their arrows stuck in the leather and could be 
pulled out and reused. Later round shields 
were made of steel with a curving surface, to 
protect the user from both bullets and sword 
blows. Shields like this were popular in India 
and Iran 


13th-century example was made of clay in Damascus, Syria. “Sy 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
CANNON IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
The Dardanelles Gun 
was cast in 1464 by the 


VOLLEY GUN \ 


order of Sultan 
Already known Mehmed II. With a 
for their ‘Super- weight of 16.8 tons it 
guns’, the Ottomans was able to fire marble 
were the first people to boulders weighing up 
design volley guns craft- to 500 kg up toa mile. 


ed out of pure bronze. The 
9 barrelled-wheeled cannons 
fired pellets hundreds of feet 
towards the enemy at tremendous speeds and 


were able to thin out infantry groups effectively. See OBES aU RECEP 


Tipu Sultan (1782) the ruler of Mysore, 
designed and cratfted the first cylindri- 
cal iron gunpowder rockets mounted on 
ramps for better accuracy and range. 
His rockets led to the defeat of the 
British in the second Anglo-Mysore 
war of 1782. 


MACE 

Maces were weapons Muslim rocketmen 
used by mounted (called ‘jourks’) con- 
warriors. In skilled ducted experiments 
hands, a mace could to improve the 
break an opponent's accuracy and range 
bones, even if he of the rockets. 

was wearing armor. 


Explosive Guide blade 


Clay nozzle 


Sultan Fateh Ali Sahab Tipu 


Cl MYSOREAN ROCKET 
b rl d Powder Tipu Sultan’s Mysorean Rockets were also mounted on wheeled carts 
eee Metal which were fitted with multiple rocket ramps so as to allow the rocket 


casing artillery brigades (called cushoons) to launch about a dozen missiles 
at a time. The English Congreve rockets were based on the invention of 
Tipu’s war engineers.. 


MUSLIM ‘BLUNDERBUSS’ 
MATCHLOCK AND HAND MUSKETS 
Matchlock and other guns were common in Muslim 

armies. The muskets and field artillery which Muslim Indian 
armies possessed in abundance were more advanced than the 
guns of their British counterparts. Indian muskets 
had advanced laminated iron and brass 
barrels which were then copied by 
the British. 


SWORDS AND BATTLE-AXES 
The tabar, or battle-ax, was a widespread weapon. Such axes had 
steel blades and were not always as ornate as this one, which is 
adorned with silver and gilding. Muslim soldiers also fought with 
distinctive swords with curved blades that broadened toward the 
tip. In Europe these were known as scimitars (above). 
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Spain 


Durie THe EARLY EIGHTH century, Muslims conquered 
Spain, which was then called Al-Andalus, and established a 
flourishing European Caliphate. That was the era of the 
Golden Age of Islamic civilisation extending from the early 
eighth to the late fifteenth century, coincidental with the 
Dark Ages in the rest of Europe. Al-Andalus was the centre 
of Islamic civilisation in the West. Its capital Cordoba was 
Europe’s largest city — the city of books, of patrons of great 
literary men, scholars and explorers. There existed no sepa- 
ration between science, wisdom, and faith; nor was East 
separated from the West, nor the Muslim from the Jew or 


GREAT MOSQUE AT CORDOBA 


the Christian. It was here that the European Renaissance 


began and flourished beyond. 


MINSTRELS 

The musicians of Muslim 

Spain were the best in 

Europe. Some of them were 
wandering minstrels who 
introduced European players to 
the lute, and to the use of the bow 
to play stringed instruments. 


THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA 

In the 14th century, Spain was 
ruled by the Nasrid dynasty 
who were based in Granada, in 
southern Spain. Here they built 
the great fortified palace called 
the Alhambra, which means "red 
palace," after the warm color of 
its stone. It was designed to 
represent paradise on Earth and 
its tall towers and strong outer 
walls hide luxurious interiors. 
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‘ABD AL-RAHMAN 
‘Abd al-Rahman I 
(756) was the foun- 
der of the greatest 
Muslim dynasty 
that ruled Spain. 
He was known as 
Saqr Quraish, ‘The 
Falcon of Quraysh’. 


Begun in the ninth century and later extended, 
the Great Mosque, or Mezquita, in Cordoba was 
a symbol of Muslim power in Spain. It is a 
dazzling example of Islamic architecture. Over 
850 columns of granite, jasper, and marble 
support a ceiling raised on double arches. 


Sebka decoration 
and arches lead- 
ing to the Court 
of the Lions, the 
main courtyard of 
the Nasrid dy- 
nasty Palace in 
the heart of the 
Alhambra,. 


THE LAST MUSLIM KINGDOM 
As the Christians gradually conquered 
Spain, the Muslim rulers were pushed 
south. By the 15th century, only the 

kingdom of Granada, the area in southern 


Spain around the walled city of the same 
name, remained in Muslim hands. 
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MUSLIM MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The influence of Muslims on the musical re- 
vival of Europe can be detected as early as 
the 9th century when Charlemagne intro- 
duced Muslim Arabic instruments for church 
music. Oriental instruments developed by 
Muslim musicians were disseminated 
throughout Europe through Islamic Spain. 
By the eleventh century the flow of Muslim 
music reached its apogee. René Nelli 
summed it up when he wrote, “We owe to 
the Orient and the Moors of Spain all what is 
noble in our [European] customs.” 


GIRALDA TOWER 


Seville was a key centre of Islamic Civilisation 
in Spain. The famous Giralda tower of Seville's 
cathedral was originally the main tower of the 
grand Mosque. Seville was renowned in the 
ancient world as a university city where 
women scholars flourished. Valada, a princess 
of the Almohades, was renowned for her 
poetry and rhetoric. AlGasama, Safia and 
Miriam, all from Seville, were distinguished 
for their oratorical genius and calligraphy. 
These women were part of large circle of 


scholars who thrived in their 
multitude in the city during 
the Al- Moravid and 


Almohad times. 
THE GARDENS OF THE GENERALIFE 


In the Qur’an, paradise is described as a 
garden — usually an enclosed or shaded 
garden in which water flows. To escape from 
the political life of the palace, the Nasrid 
caliphs created a tranquil garden paradise on 
their country estate, the Generalife, which 
looked down over the city of Granada. 


ANDALUSIAN ARCHITECTURE 

The Islamisation of North Africa 
and Spain transformed their socio- 
cultural and economic structures 
from poverty and darkness to pros- 
perity and enlightenment. This en- 
gendered major advances in archi- 
tecture and art. In building, this 
region produced some of the world 
most fascinating architectural 
monuments comprising 
palaces, mosques and 
exquisite cities. 


THE LAST CALIPH 
Boabdil became caliph 
in 1482, after a power 
struggle with his father 
that weakened Granada. 
In 1490, the Christian 
forces of Aragon and 
Castille laid siege to the 
city and, after two years, 
Granada surrendered. 
On his way to exile in 
Morocco, Boabdil 
looked back at the 
Alhambra and wept at 
its beauty. This spot 
is now called “the 
Moor’s last sigh.” 


BERBER GIRL 


The Berbers are the peoples 


of the mountains and 
deserts of North Africa.’ 
They are Muslims who 
have held on to many of 
their local traditions, 
such as wearing bright- 
colored costumes and 
silver jewelry. 


Berber women 
are distinguished 
by their 
decorative face 
tattoos. 


RIBAT AT SOUSSE 
When the Muslim 
conquerors took over 
areas like Tunisia, they 
founded cities and built 
mosques in which to 
pray. The ninth-century 
mosque at Sousse, with 
its stone minaret, 

is one early example. 


<:\ By THE END OF THE UMAYYAD dynasty of 


caliphs in 750, Islam had spread across North 

Africa from Egypt to Morocco. From here, the 
faith spread southward, as Muslim Berber 

and Tuareg merchants crossed Africa 

carrying not just goods, but also ideas. 
Great cities of Islamic scholarship were 
established at Timbuktu and Djenne 
(both in Mali) and Chingetti, in 
Mauritania. Today Muslims — most of 
them Sunnis — are in the majority in 
North and West Africa, and many East 
African countries. Africa is a vast and 
varied continent, in which Islam exists 
side by side with many different local —_ character 5 the Heroine Jaziay & 
cultures and with political systems that _ her camel. ‘ 

range from socialism to monarchy. 


One of the best known accounts of 
the Muslim conquests in North 
Africa is an epic called the Sirat Beni 
Hilal. One especially popular 
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‘Gra ae Calligraphy and other scholarly skills 
were as highly valued in Africa as in 
the rest of the Muslim world, and Africa 
had some famous centers of learning. 
One of the largest of these was 15th- 
and 16th-century Timbuktu. Scholars 
from all over North Africa came to 
the city’s library to consult precious 
manuscripts like this copy of 
the Qur’an. 
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Wooden beams 
strengthen the 
structure. 


DJENNE MOSQUE 

Mud is the traditional building material in many parts 
of Africa. In addition to being used for houses, ia e 
buildings, like this mosque at Djenne in Mali, can be 
made of mud. Djenne was one of the most important 
Islamic trading centers along the Niger River. 
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The Tuareg 


AFRICAN PRINCESS ; ar 

Nana Asma’u was a Muslim pene e of Nort 
rincess, stateswoman, ica once con- 

2 : : trolled the 


scholar, poet, teacher, nae 
caravan trade 


and the daughter of : 
the founder of the ae . red 
Sokoto Caliphate, adoptel Is en 
Usman dan Fodio, after its arrival 
which was one of fe sa 
the most powerful Gates shee is 
kingdoms in aliphate in the 
Northern Africa 7th century. 
in the 1800's. 
She is remem- THE WEALTHIEST MAN EVER 
bered as the At an estimated value of $400 billion, Mansa 
most Musa I of Mali was the richest person who 
successful ever lived. Born in 1280, Mansa Musa was 
person in the Muslim ruler of the Malian empire, and 
recent history acquired the most part of his wealth from the 
in instituting free production and trade of gold, more than half of the 
public education for world’s supply at the time in fact. The Muslims of 
both men and women in Africa. Weste Africa were skilled goldsmiths and artisans 
who’s products were popular in the ancient world. 2 
Mansa Musa built many monuments, mosques and me, 
MEMORIZING THE QUR'AN | madrasas but the most notable is the Sankoré Univer- 2 
Islam brought formal education to many sity, which till today is still a fully staffed univer- - 
parts of Africa for the first time. This sity with over 25,000 students and one of . 
Mauritanian student is reading a the largest libraries in the world at roughly , 


sura (chapter) of the Qur’an, 


aren 1,000,000 historical 
and learning it by heart. 


manuscripts, more 
than Oxford and 

Cambridge 
combined. 


A FAMOUS PILGRIMAGE 
Mali was the center of a large West African empire 
during the 14th century. Its ruler, Mansa Musa, made 


po the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324-25, and his long 
ifrican journey is recorded on this map. 
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Smooth outer 
coating of mud 
protects walls. 


Traditional 
West African 
Muslim 
female dress. 


Mongols and Turks 


1219 THE LANDS OF ISLAM were invaded by 
Mongol armies from the north. By 1258, the 
Mongols — great warriors from the steppes 
of Mongolia — had sacked Baghdad and 
killed the caliph, devastating Islam’s 
political center. But in 1260, the Mongols 
were defeated by the Mamluks, and 
most converted to Islam. The next 
great Muslim power was the Ottoman 
empire, founded by the Turks in 1290. 
They conquered Eastern Europe 
and, like the Arabs before them, became 
the dominant political force in Islam. 


MONGOL SOLDIER 
The Mongol warriors were skilled horsemen and 
ruthless fighters. Moving at great speed, they 
killed millions and destroyed hundreds of 
settlements to bring much of Asia under 
the control of Mongol rulers. 


GENGHIS KHAN 
Genghis Khan was a Mongol warlord 
who came to power in 1206 when he 

succeeded in uniting warring Mongol 
tribes. He then began a campaign of 

raiding and conquest. At his death in 
1227, his empire stretched from 
China to the borders of Europe. 


WARRIOR 
The Mongols were proud 
of their warriors 
Because they began as 
a nomadic people, the 
Mongols’ detailed 
knowledge of the land 
meant that they were able to 
vanish into the countryside, 
reappearing again suddenly to 
take their enemies by surprise. 


Embroidered 
cloth 


THE NEW MONGOL CAPITAL 
After the death of Genghis Khan, his empire 
was divided between his three sons and his 
grandson, Kublai Khan. The eastern empire 
prospered under Kublai Khan, and he founded 
the Yiian dynasty in China where he built a 
new capital, called Khanbaliq, now Beijing. 


AMIR TIMUR 

Timur (1336) or Tamerlane, was a Muslim Turco-Mongol conqueror who 
founded the Timurid Empire. He is considered to be a descendant of 
Ghenghis Khan. As an undefeated commander, and arguably the worlds 
greatest conqueror, he is widely regarded as one of the best military leaders 
and tacticians in history. Timur was also a great patron of art and architec- 
ture, as he interacted with intellectuals such as Ibn Khaldun and Hafiz and 
his reign introduced the Timurid Renaissance. He is often credited with the 
invention of the Tamerlane chess variant, played on a larger 10x11 board. 


FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

Constantinople (modern Istanbul) was the capital 

of the Christian Roman Byzantine Empire. During the 
Middle Ages, the Turks conquered more and more of 
this empire, and in 1453, Constantinople itself fell 

to the sultan Mehmet II. The city became the new 
center of the Ottoman Empire. 


Fortress of Rumeli 
Hisari, built by 
Mehmet II as a base 
from which to attack 


| Constantinople 


Recurved bow, 
the favorite 
Mongol weapon 


The victorious 
Sultan Mehmet (Muhammad) Fatih 
entering Constantinople. 


Text reads: 


“Suleiman Shah Ror SIGN OF THE SULTAN 

son of Salim Shah ss: Each Ottoman sultan had a tughra, 
Khan always or official signature, specially 
triumphant.” created for him. It was designed to 


prevent forgery and could only be 
used by the sultan’s staff. These staff 
were part of a huge civil service that 
the Ottomans developed for 
running their empire. Able civil 
servants could be promoted and rise 
to high social rank. 


Tughra of 
Suleiman I 


SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT 


Suleiman I is regarded as the greatest 
Ottoman ruler. Also known as Suleiman the 
"Magnificent", he presided over a large empire 
and ruled longer and more heroically than 
any other Ottoman sultan. 

The Ottoman Empire 
reached its peak 
under his rule both 
in terms of political and 
economic power and 
development of Turk- 
ish art and architecture 


OTTOMAN RULING DYNASTY 

The Ottoman empire was founded by 
Uthman (1258), son of Ertugrul, from 
whom the word ‘Ottoman’ is anglicized. 
Within 200 years, his descendant, Mehmet (right) 
captured Constantinople, the seat of the Roman 
Byzantine Empire. After this conquest the Turks 
became the only ruling dynasty to be both 
Caesars and Caliphs, when Caliphate was 
transferred to them during the reign of Sultan 
Selim in the 16th century. The Ottoman dynasty 
grew to be one of the most powerful states in 
the world and their dynasty one of 
the longest last- 
ing in human 
history, span- 
ning more than 
600 years and 
coming to end 
only in 1922. 

The last great 
Ottoman Caliph 
was Abdul 
Hamid (right) 
who died in 1918. 
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Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
wearing a robe gifted from 


the Caliph 


BURNING BRIGHT 
The Ghaznavids, whos 
craftsmen , . 
made elaborate 
metalwork like 
this lamp, were 
Seljuk rulers who 
controlled 
Afghan- 
istan and 
much of Iran. 
They were at the height 


of their power in the early 11th 


century. The Ghaznavids 
were Sunni Muslims 
who opposed the rival 
Shi'i dynasty, the Buyids, 
in Iran. 


Khwaju Bridge, Iran 


Pierced 
decoration 


TIMUR’S TOMB 


The Mongol leader 

Timur (p. 50) was a highly 
successful soldier who 
had victories in Iran, 
India, Syria, and Turkey. 
When he died in 1405, he 
was trying to add China 
to his list of military 
triumphs. Timurid architec- 


| ture is distinct as seen on 


his tomb at Samarkand in 
Central Asia. 


Openings allow passersby 
to enjoy river views in 
the shade. 


Lamp is 
made of cast 
bronze 


Central Asia, Iran, and India 


IstaM CAME EARLY TO IRAN, an area that was completely 
conquered by Muslim rulers by the year 641. In the following 


centuries, a series of ruling dynasties reigned in Iran, including 
the Seljuk Turks, the Mongols from Central Asia, the 
Timurids (the dynasty of the conqueror Timur), and the 


Safavids. India was also a region of huge variety, 
with many different religions. Muslims -— 
from the first conquests in 


Detail from 
Qutb Minar 
showing intricate 
stone arabesque 


Sind in 712 to the Mughal carving and 
Arabic 
emperors — controlled all or part wdidteradin 


of India for over 1000 years till the 19th 
century, when the subcontinent became 
part of the British Empire. When the 
country won its independence from Britain in 
1947, it was split up and the new Muslim 
state of Pakistan was created. A growing 
Muslim minority of about one third still 
remains in India. 


BUKHARA 

Located on the Silk Road, the city of Bukhara in 
Uzbekistan has long been a centre of trade, scholarship, 
culture, and religion. During the Golden age of Islam, 
under the rule of the Samanids, Bukhara became the 
intellectual centre of the Islamic world. Below is the 
mausoleum of the famous hadith scholar, Imam Bukhari. 


SAFAVID SHI‘AH DYNASTY 

Isfahan, Iran, was the capital of the powerful Safavid dynast (1501-1732), 
which unified the area and imposed Shi'i Islam as the state religion. The 
Safavid sultans built a series of stunning buildings including the con- 
struction of the Khwaju Bridge in Isfahan, which is about 440 ft (133 m) 
long. The Jameh Mosque (below) was first built in 771 during the 
Umayyad era, then 


QUTB MINAR, DELHI 

In 1193, Afghan ruler 
Muhammad al-Ghuri 
conquered northern India. 
He built a capital at Delhi 
from which Muslim sultans 


rebuilt by the ruled, putting up buildings 
Seljuks and like this tall minaret. 
further 
decorated 
by the 


Safavids. 


The Mughal empire 


The Muslim Mughal dynasty ruled in India from 1526 to 1858 
Under their rule, the diverse Indian subcontinent was united and 
underwent a unique period of achievement in art, music, literature 
and architecture. The Mughal Empire was an economic powerhouse 
in its day, commanding more than one third of the worlds GDP in the 
1700’ while that of Imperial England was less than 2 percent. The 
Mughals have intrigued Europeans for centuries and their cultural 
influence on the English was significant. Although the Mughals and 
their rulers hailed from Genhis Khan and Amir Timur, they made 

a love of Arts and aesthetic principles very important in their empire. 
This became a hallmark of their identity. 


Akbar leading 
his armies 
into battle 


AKBAR THE GREAT 


Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, popularly known as Akbar the 
Great, was the third Mughal emperor, who reigned from 1556 
to 1605. During his rule, the Mughal Empire tripled in size and 
wealth. Akbar himself was a patron of art and culture. He was 
fond of literature, and created a library of over 24,000 volumes 
written in Sanskrit, Urdu, Persian, Greek, Latin, Arabic and 
Kashmiri. Akbar also established the library of Fatehpur Sikri 
exclusively for women. The foundations for a multicultural 
empire under Mughal rule were laid during his reign. 


The Emperor Awrangzeb (above) vastly 
expanded the empire and was renowned 
for his piety and strict justice 


BABUR 

The first Mughal emperor was Babur, who came from Iran and 
was descended from Timur and Genghis Khan. The word 
Mughal comes from “Mongol,” because of Babur’s origins. 
Babur was just 11 when he became a ruler in Transoxiana, and 
aged 14 when he conquered Samarkand. He established a 
kingdom in Iran, which he lost, and another in Afghanistan. 

In 1526, Babur conquered India. A well-educated man, he was 
a poet and historian who encouraged the arts. 


—— Mughal Empire, 1525 (Babur) | 
[) Adited by 1605 (Akbar) 
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TAJ MAHAL 

The Taj Mahal, an ivory-white 
marble mausoleum, was built in 

| 1632 by the Mughal emperor Shah 
Jahan (1592) to house the tomb of 
his queen, Mumtaz Mahal. The 
tomb is the centrepiece of a 17- 
hectare (42-acre) complex, which 
includes a mosque and a guest 
house, and is set in formal gardens. 
It is the jewel of Muslim art in India 
and one of the universally admired 
masterpieces of world architecture. 


China and Southeast Asia 


Traditional 


Masters, Istam HAS BEEN PRACTICED in China 
food jar or ‘ : 

~"“Gadur’ from Since the seventh century when it was 
the ___ introduced to coastal cities by Arab 
Philippines 

traders. Over the next 200 years, mer- 
chants traveling the Silk Road took 
Islam into the interior. The Muslims of 
China today are a diverse people 
descended from many different ethnic 
groups, including ethnic Chinese, 
Mongols, and Persians, each with their 
Islam is the most widely practised OWN Customs and cultures. Islam also 
religion in Southeast Asia, numb- reached Southeast Asia through trade, 
ering approximately 300 million ‘i 
adherents which translate to about and today the largest Muslim 
45% of the entire population, P population in the world is 
with majorities in Brunei, | : : 
Indonesia and Malaysia f in Indonesia. 
as well Pattani in 


Thailand and BATIK 
parts of Minda- Typical Chinese China and Southeast 
nao in the upward-curving Asia have always tr- 
Philippines roof aded in beautiful fabrics, such as silks. This 


piece has been dyed using a process called 

batik, which was invented in Java. The dyer applies wax to the parts 
of the fabric which are to remain uncolored, then soaks the material 
in dye. When dry, the material is boiled or scraped to remove the wax. 


Chinese Qur‘an 


The opening leaves of a Qur'an written 

in sini (‘Chinese’) script. Chinese 
Qur‘ans were often produced in 30- 
volume sets rather than in a single- 
volume codex. 
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Chinese Arabic calligraphy 


GRAND MOSQUE OF XI’AN 

The Great Mosque in Xi'an is one of the oldest, largest and best- 
preserved Islamic mosques in China. Bigger than many temples in 
China, the Great Mosque is a gorgeous blend of Chinese and 
Islamic architecture and one of the most fascinating sacred sites in 
the land. The Great Mosque was built in 742 during the Tang 
Dynasty (618-907). This was a result of Islam being introduced into 
China by Arab scholars and merchants from Persia and 
Afghanistan during the mid-7th century when some of them 
settled down in China and married the Han Chinese. The Muslims 
played an important role in the unifications of China during the 
Yuan and Ming Dynasties. 


KEBAYA AND SONGKET 
A Kebaya is a South East Asian blouse-dress 
combination that originated from the court of 
the Indonesian Kingdom of Majapahit, and is tra- 
ditionally worn by Muslim women in Indon- 
esia, Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei, Southern 
Thailand, Cambodia and the southern part 
of the Philippines. Songket is the fabric 
that is hand-woven in silk or cotton, and 
intricately patterned with gold or silver 
thread to create a shimmering effect 
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THE MUSLIM MING DYNASTY 
The history of Islam in China 
began in 616 when four compan- 
ions of the Prophet Muhammad, 
including Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas 
(594), arrived as ambassadors. 

In 1368, the Hongwu Emperor, 
Zhu Yuanzhang, founded the 
Ming dynasty after driving out the Mongols. Zhu Yuanzhang was 
considered a Han hero but, in fact, was a Muslim descendant of a 
Semu soldier who came to China during the Yuan era. Although 
the Ming Dynasty was a Confucianised government, but Islam . 
was the religion of the Ming royal family. The Emperors top po- , 
litical and military confidants were Hui, who are Chinese speak- 
ing adherents of Islam. His queen was a Hui woman, Empress Ma 
(Above) yet the the Hongwu Emperor insisted that the Hui mi- 
nority be completely sinoized. He wanted the people to recog- 
nize the Ming Empire as a Chinese dynasty. The Hongwu Em- 
peror regarded Confucius and Prophet Muhammed as the two 
greatest prophets in the world whom he equally praised. He 
therefore decreed the building of many mosques throughout all 
the provinces of China. Nanjing became the center of Islamic 
learning during the Ming dynasty. 


Ming blue and white porcelain ewer, 
incense stand and pen box. An Arabic 
inscription reads :"O Allah, make safe ih 
his country” “and protect his progeny.” \ 


PAGARUYUNG PALACE 
Pagaruyung Kingdom, West Sumatra, the cradle of the =: 
Malay race. Orinally a Buddhist kingdom, it convert- 
ed to Islam in the 15th century. Sultan Alam Bagag- 
arsyah (1789) was the last ruler of this kingdom. 
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Kudus Minaret, 
Indonesia 


THE SPREAD OF ISLAM 

Muslim traders along the main trade-route between Western Asia 
and the Far East were responsible for the introduction of Islam to 
Southeast Asia. There existed a settlement of Muslims on the west 
coast of Sumatra by 674.The religion was further spread by Sufi 
orders and finally consolidated by the expansion of the territories of 
converted local rulers and their communities. Malacca was an early 
stronghold of Islam as well, and it served as a focal point from 
which Islam was propagated along the trade routes in the region. 
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The Ottoman campaign of territorial expan- 
sion in Europe in 1566, Crimean Tatars as 
vanguard. 


THE ‘CAUCASIANS’ 

The European races are believed to be 
descended from ancient tribal people 
who populated the Caucasus moun- 
tains. With the advent of Islam the Cir- 
cassian people became Muslims, and 
the Sufi orders, including the Qadiri 
and Nakshbandi orders, gained promi- 
nence and played a 

role in converting > 
them. Here 
(left) is a 
Circassian 
Muslim 
woman in 
traditional 
dress. 
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Eastern Europe and the Balkans 


IsLa is the second-largest religion in Europe after Christianity 
but represents the largest practicing faith community. It is also the 
fastest growing religion in the region. Although many Muslim 
communities in Western Europe formed recently, there are centu- 
ries-old Muslim societies in Eastern Europe and the Balkans. Islam 
first expanded into the Caucasus through the Muslim conquest of 
Persia in the 7th century. Then came the Mongol rulers of the 
Golden Horde who embraced Islam and introduced Islam into 
Russia, Crimea, Poland and as far as Hungary. Later, in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, the Ottoman Caliphate expanded into south- 
eastern Europe, conquering huge portions of the Serbian Empire, 
Bulgarian Empire, and all the remaining Byzantine Empire. Inspite 
of the collapse of the Ottoman empire in 1922 and the expuslion of 
millions of European Muslims from Eastern Europe, most Balkan 
countries like Albania, Kosovo and Bosnia and Herzegovina con- 
tinue to have majority populations of native European Muslims. 
Transcontinental countries, such as Turkey, Azerbaijan and Ka- 
zakhstan have large majority Muslim populations, as does Russia 
in the North Caucasus, Tatarstan and nearby regions. In the late 
20th and early 21st centuries, large numbers of Muslims immigrat- 
ed to Western Europe. By 2015, an estimated 50 million Muslims, 
including many Western European converts, were living in 
Europe. Muslims are projected to comprise at least 20 percent of 
the European population by 2050. 


MUSLIM SLAVS 
The majority of 
Slavic Muslims 
are found in 
Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 
southern Serbia 
and south-west Bulgaria. They are also found in neighbouring East- 
ern European states like Romania, Moldova, Georgia, Ukraine, etc. 


MUSLIM RELICS IN EUROPE 

Muslims conquered Hungary and it’s capital Budapest in 
1541. However Islam in Hungary has a long history that 
dates back to at least the 10th century. Till today, relics of 


Ottoman Hungary’s Islamic past can be found in Budapest. On Rose 
tulip ; Hill visitors can still find the sacred tomb to Gul Baba, a Sufi 
motif saint who accompanied 


Sultan Suleiman to 
Hungary. After his death 
his tomb became a place 
of pilgrimage. Gul Baba 
is credited with bringing 
the cultivated rose to 
Hungary, (‘gul’ means 
rose in Turkish), hence 
the name of the hill and 
the rose garden left 
behind in tribute to him. 
The Ottomans also intr- 
oduced the tulip to 
Europe. 


JERUSALEM OF EUROPE 

Due to its long history of religious and cultural 
diversity, the Islamic city of Sarajevo, in the Bal- 
kans, has been called the "Jerusalem of Europe". 
An Ottoman Caliphate stronghold from the 15th 
century onwards, it has been one of only a few 
major European cities to have mosques, church- 
es, and synagogues next to each other within the 
same neighborhood. This well-established coex- 
istence in Sarajevo has led to a unique, rich and 
enchanting mix of cultures which has attracted 
visitors from all corners of the globe. During Ot- 
toman rule, Sarajevo’s invaluable contributions 
to civil engineering, industry, trade and architec- 
ture attracted people from all over Europe. Aes- 
thetic beauty alongside scientific ingenuity made 
Sarajevo a hub for Islamic civilisation in Eastern 
Europe. 


MUSLIM EUROPEAN VIZIERS OF THE CALIPHATE 

Out of 26 grand viziers who served the Ottoman Caliphate in the 16th century, as an ex- 
ample, a staggering 22 were European Muslims. The most famous of these European 
pashas were Suleyman the Magnificent’s first ministers Ibrahim (1523-36) (Slavic/ 
Greek), Rustem (1544-53)(Croatian) and Sokollu Mehmed Pasha (1565-79) (Serbian). K 


MUSLIM GENOESE 

Genoese admiral, Cigalazade Yusuf Sinan Pasha (1544), 
The Muslim Genoese admiral of the Ottoman Caliphate’s 
navy. In addition to holding several provincial governor- 
ships in eastern Anatolia, Iraq and Syria, Cigalazade 
served as grand vizier, becoming the second most power- 
ful man in the Ottoman Caliphate. 


ON IAG II) (Atal rca) 
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Rustem Pasha (sitting centre above) is known as one of the most influential and 
successful European grand viziers of the Ottoman Caliphate. 


HAYREDDIN BARBAROSSA 

Hayreddin Barbarossa (Red Beard) was ad- 
miral of the Ottoman Navy. Born in 1466 on 
the Greek Island of Lesbos to Muslim Slavic 
and Christian Greek parents, Barbarossa's 
naval victories established the Ottoman 
Caliphate’s supremacy in the Mediterranean. 


IMAM SHAMIL 

Imam Shamil (1797) was the political, 
military, and spiritual leader of the Cau- 
casian resistance to Imperial Russia in 
the 1800s and a Shaykh of the Naqsh- 
bandi Sufi order. Shamil would wage un- 
remitting warfare on the Russians for the 
next quarter century and become one of 
the legendary guerrilla commanders of 
the century. In September 1859 Shamil 
was eventually captured and exiled. In 
1869 he performed the Hajj. After com- 
pleting his pilgrimage to Mecca, he died 
in Medina in 1871 while visiting the 
sacred city, and was buried in the Jan- 
natul Bagi, a historical graveyard in 
Medina where many prominent person- 
alities from Islamic history are interred. 
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Bosnian Kilim Zilijas are hand woven carpets and a national 
symbol of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It takes several months for a 
tradtional artisan to complete a single hand woven kilim. 
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Costume and jewelry 


"Tere 18 NO ONE Muslim style of dress, although 
the Qur’an instructs women and men to dress 
modestly. As a result, Muslims wear all types of 
different clothes, from the traditional garments of 
the Arabian desert to modern Western dress. A 
rich variety of traditional costumes is still worn 
today, particularly on special occasions such as 
family celebrations. These 
f beautiful garments show 
ae »» how skills such as weaving 
LD dyeing, and embroidery f 
have been refined and 
handed on from one 
generation to the next 
throughout the Islamic | 
world. 


y 


THE NIQAB, VEIL 

In some Muslim communities, 
it is customary for women to 
wear Niqab’s or veils. This is 
seen as a sign of piety and 
chastity. 


PAKISTANI GROOM AND BRIDE 
In many Muslim countries, 
wedding celebrations are a time 
to wear traditional costumes. 
This groom and bride from Pakistan 
wear distinctive sub-continental 
Islamic dress, inspired by the Delhi Sultans 
and the Great Mughals, woven with rich brocade, 
silk, silver and gold thread, and a long 
embroided head covering that 
drapes all the way 
to the floor. 


boys often 
wear this type 
of brightly colored 
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THE FATHER 

OF FASHION 

Ziryab (789), a Muslim of Afri- 
can or Kurdish descent, was 
known to the ancient world as 
‘Blackbird’ for his dark com- 
plexion and melodious voice. 
He graced the courts of Harun 
Al Rashid in Baghdad (Iraq) 
and Abd-Al Rahman II in Cor- 
doba and is the genius who in- 
troduced popular fashions like 
high-heeled shoes and the 
fashion calendar to the world. 
He also introduced women in 
Muslim Spain to the bold, 
short haircut cut with bangs. 
Toothpaste, under-arm de- 
odorants, the three course meal 
and the spanish guitar are 
amongst his inventions. 


prayer cap. The shape is traditional, as is the embroidery 


AFRICAN MUSLIM ADORNMENT 
West African Muslim empires were amongst the wealthi- 
est in the world of their time and gold has always been 
at the heart of West african culture. The region is rich 
in gold deposits, and goldworking a well-honed art 
<4 A Muslim African rulers’ golden paraphernalia 
is usually seen as the property of the tribe and 
when a chief drapes himself and his entou- 
rage in gold jewelry for all to see he demo- 
nstrates that the communal treasure is in- 
tact. The West African Headdress is form- 
mally known as a ‘Gele’ and can be trace- 
ced back to the Nubian empire. With the 
advent of Islam the Gele was incorporated 
into traditional African Muslim dress 


Chinese Muslim costume from the Ming 
dynasty. These fine silks, often with added 
embroidered decoration, are among the most 
elegant of Chinese tradtional garments. 


Muslim 
woman 

wearing a 
"  “Gele’ 


From the 8th century onwards, 


Mughal Muslim conquerors came to India bring- 
Satins ing with them exceptionally talented and 
pen ee skilled craftsmen that redefined gold jewel- 


lery and the art of ornamentation of the 
time. Here are examples of Mughal 
jewellery, the last great muslim 
dynasty to rule India. The 
intricacy in their designs 
was remarkable. 


“Allah is beauty, and 
He loves beautification” 


PROPHET MUHAMMAD, BUKHARI 


West African 
gold jewellery 


THE ART OF PERFUME MAKING 
Islamic cultures contributed significantly to the development of perfumery by perfecting the extraction of fragrances through 
steam distillation. Jabir ibn Hayyan (722) and al-Kindi (801) created a huge veriety of perfumes, cosmetics and pharmaceuticals. 
Jabir ibn Hayyan, often known as the ‘father of chemistry’, devised many techniques, including sublimation, crystallization, dis- 
tillation, oxidation, evaporation and filtration, some of which were used to prepare the perfumes unique to the Islamic world. The 
famous Muslim physician, Az-Zahrawi (936), considered cosmetics a branch of medication (Adwiyat Al-Zinah). In his medical treatise, 
he deals with perfumes, scented aromatics and incense. The simple tradition of taking fragrant flowers to the sick was advocated by 
Zahrawi a thousand years ago. There are many sayings of the Prophet Muhammad which refer to cleanliness, personal grooming, 

and beautification of dress 
and the body. On this basis ' 
Zahrawi described the care 
and beautification of the 
hair , skin, teeth and 
other parts of the body 
as well as hundreds of 
recipes to produce fra- 
rant scents. 


a Traditional 
iad . Islamic 
ee anes ‘Itr perfume 

8 bottles “% 


steam distillation 


° ° Islamtic business law encourages trade, but sets guidelines that 
Islami C SO Cl et ensure fairness. Since the Prophet's times markets in Muslim 
countries have had officials, the Muhtasib, who checked weights 


and measures and the quality of merchandise. 


Tue QUR’AN TELLS MUSLIMS that man is God’s vice - 
and is responsible for taking good care of everything 
onment to the people around him. Muslims are told 
of other peoples and to create societies in which 
justice, personal kindness, and the 
avoidance of wrongdoing are upheld. 
Virtues such as these start within the 
family and the Qur’an describes clearly 
the roles of men, women, and children. 

Within these guidelines, which are 
The Caliph is considered the political known as the sharia, Muslim society 
successor of the Prophet Muhammad can take a var lety of forms. 


and leader of the entire ‘Ummah’ 

(global Muslim community). He is obligated to 
rule by the Shari‘ah and can not pass laws uni- 
laterally. A Caliph could be elected, appointed, 
chosen from an electoral council, ascend through 
the bureaucracy, inherit or claim the position de- 


regent on Earth 
from the envir- 
to be tolerant 


Scales of 
Justice 


Muslim and 
Christian 


chess 
pending on the circumstances and his ability to players 
project power. Four major caliphates were the in 
Rashidun Caliphate (632-661), the Umayyad Ca- Islamic 


liphate (661-750), the Abbasid Caliphate (750- 
1517) and the Ottoman Caliphate (1517-1924). Sul- 
tans were regional authorities who ruled on 
behalf of a Caliph, such as the Mamluk and 
Ayyubid Sultanate. The Ottomans were first Sul- 
tans then became Caliphs from the era of Selim I. 


“Allah created nothing finer on The Cut srexues thaithere shoal 
. 7 : . be tolerance between Muslims and non- 
Earth than justice. Justice is Muslims. Jews and Christians, 


people who, like Muslims, 

’ believe in the One God, are 
Allah's balance on Earth, and any  ‘iven particular respect in 
the Qur'an. The Islamic 


man who upholds this balance will caliphate established the 


F x ‘ i first truly multicultural 

be carried by Him to Paradise. societies where freed- 

om of religion and 

movement was 
guaranteed. 


DHIMMI - PROTECTED PEOPLE 

Many Muslims live side by side with people of very 
different beliefs .The Shari'ah protects them under 
the ‘Dhimmah’ system whereby their lives, pro- 
perty and honour are safeguarded. The word 


THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD ‘Dhimmi’ means ‘Protected 


styles 
from the 
Ottoman 
Caliphate. 
Traditional 
Islamic 
societies 
were very glamorous. 


= Z/ 
The key to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Christian- 
ity’s holiest sites, is held by a Muslim family since 


the 7th century and they have been taking care u—_Z 
of the church to this very day. aa 


MEN’S ROLE 

Islam makes a clear 
distinction between the 
roles of men and women 
in the home. The man’s 
role is to provide mainte- 
nance to the wife and chil- 
dren, and to protect the 
general interests of the 
family. He is also the reli- 
gious head of the family 
because Islam has no 
‘priesthood’. Women can 
pursue vocations and own 
businesses, but their pri- 
mary duty is to care for 
their children. 


CHILDREN AND FAMILY 


Muslims regard children as gifts and trusts of Allah, and as one of the great joys 
of life. Parents are expected to care for their children and to give them a good 


start in life, and of 
making sure they 
have a proper up- 
bringing and edu- 
cation. Children 
are expected to 
respect and obey 
their parents and 
to show qualities 
of kindness, virtue, 
and conscientious- 
ness toward them, 
especially in old. 
Old aged homes in 


Muslim countries 
are therefore virt- 
ually non-existant. 


HENNAED HAND 


Henna is used in a traditional ritual that is usually performed on the 
day before a marriage. The bride's hands and feet are adorned with 
beautiful patterns 
using a dye made 
from henna leaves. 
This is done by 
the bride's female 
friends and 
relatives. 


MARRIED LIFE 

Muslims are religiously obligated to marry righteous spouses and have 
children. Marriage not only unites individuals, but it also brings together 
families and ‘tribes’, making the Muslim community more unified and 
reflecting the harmony and mutuality of Allah's creation. 


Pattern is said 
to symbolize 
strength and 

love. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The Prophet Muhammad instructed that “Seeking knowledge is compul- 
sory on all Muslims”. Education has always been a priority in Muslim so- 


GOLD WEDDING DOWER 
Gold jewellery is traditionally given to a Muslim bride as part of her 


wedding dower. It serves as a token of the love the groom has for his cieties and both religious and scientific knowledge was taught side by side 
in Mosques and Madrasahs for free. This tradition continues till today. 


new bride as well as being an asset she could use in the event of some 
unforeseen emergency 


PRAYER 
Prayer is not just central to religious practice in 
Islam, but the mosque is also central to a func- 
tional muslim society. Muslim communities Z PNY | 
structure their neighbourhoods and lives ey | 7 
around prayer and the mosque. The individual's 
relationship with Allah is thus enhanced and 
throughout the day each Muslim turns to Allah 
for guidance, forgiveness, and support. 


courtyards of 
Mosques 
are for 
socialising. 
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Festivals and ceremonies __ cities pax 


after Eid prayer 


THe MUSLIM CALENDAR contains 
a number of yearly festivals. Some 
commemorate key events in the 
history of the faith, such as the 
birthday of the Prophet or the 
Night Journey. Others are 

(i mes ts connected with the Five Pillars of 
bE “nl )) Wega «= Islam: ‘Id al-Adha (the feast of the 


sacrifice) takes place during the SS == 
LUNAR CALENDAR s : : ' SS = 
The Islamic calendar is based on time of the pilgrimage, and Id . 
the phases of the Moon. Each al-Fitr marks the end of Ramadan, the month of fasting. There are 


year has 12 lunar months of 29 or 


BD days each and a tata of 854 also customary festi- <) vals such as Nauruz in Persia and Central 
days. Each month begins with Asia to celebrate Spring, as well as celebrations from birth 
the sighting of the new Moon. j E\ ‘ : hae 

to marriage, to al | mark key points in a Muslim's life. 


S oe =_ RAMADAN "EID MUBARAK" 
eee During the month of Ramadan, ‘Eid’ is symbolic of the cel- 
panels Muslims fast between sun- ebration which awaits the 


pious Muslim on the Day 
of Judgement. During the 
festival of 'Eid al-Fitr, 


rise and sunset, when they 
break their fast by sharing food 
with family, friends and 


the poor. Then they Muslims greet each other 
pray together. with the phrase "Eid 
Later in the Mubarak” (Blessed Eid). 
night they Gifts are exchanged and 
enjoy a vibrant charity is given to 
night life of the poor. During Eid al- 
socialising, Adha, The festival of ‘Sac- 
prayer and rifice’ which commemorates 
meditation. 


Abraham offering Ishmael 
to Allah, an animal is sacri- 
ficed and meals are shared 
with family, friends and the 
poor. 


Traditional light snacks. 


The ‘Qasidah 
Burdah’ 

poem in praise 
of the Prophet 
is recited on the Mavwlid, 

often to musical accompaniment 


MAWLID AN-NABI 

Tens of thousands in San’a, Yemen, are 
taking part in a gathering celebrating 
Mawlid an-Nabi, the birthday of the 


slid ie uy Islamic Prophet. This day is a public holiday 
Calenitag stash and is also marked with recitations of 
ech cele mY ee ee ‘ok x \ By a poem called the Burdah, in praise of 
be lit during the evenings ‘ . ae. Ke hs Ne? oe Mahammiad, 
of festivals. 
' 
MUHARRAM RABI AL-AWWAL 


THE SACRED MONTH - 30 days No Speci 
E FIRST SPRING - 30 d 
1 - Ra's al-’ Am (New Year) TH, Pe Mawlid ae AYS 


10 - Ashura 


WEDDING CELEBRATIONS 

In Islam, marriage is an act of worship and 
is celebrated as a gif t of Allah. Traditional 
Muslim weddings are elaborate and exciti- 
ng. Here are Moroccon Muslim brides in 
their ‘Howdah’ litter on their wedding day. 


ASHURA 


Bis 
SGs5. 
7 
anes 
Ay intirsys 


amt 
Ce let 


The Buragq 


LAYLAT AL-ISRA' 
WA'L-MI'RAJ 

On the 27th day 
of the month of 
Rajab, Muslims 
celebrate Proph- 
et Muhammad's 
Ascension to 
Heaven (p. 9) 
when he rode 
the heavenly 
steed, Buragq, es- 
corted by angel 
Gabriel into the 
presence of Allah 


KHITAN 

Muslim boys are usudlly circumdised 
shortly after birth or in a ceremony 
called ‘Khitan’. This is often done 
around age seven. Here is a Turki- 


The Islamic festival of Ashura marks many religious 
events : the day Allah relented toward Adam, the 
day of the Exodus of Moses, the end of the Flood of 
Noah, the day Solomon was crowned, and the day 
Jesus was born. It is also the tragic day on which the 
Prophet Muhammad's grandson, Husayn, was mar- 
tyred in 680. The special status of Husayn in Muslim 
history has in large measure been due to his sacrifice 
of family, possession, and life itself in the cause of 
justice in the way of Allah. His courage, sincerity, 
steadfastness, dignity, and unwavering devotion in 
times of great crisis have inspired people of 
all walks of life. 


sh boy in ceremonial Khitan costume. 


AO: 


Husayn at 
Karbala 


RABI' ATH-THANI 


THE SECOND SPRING - 29 days 


No Special Event 


WHIRLING DERVISH 
Members of the Sufi Mevlevi order hold festivals 
at which they perform their "whirling" dance, known as 
sema’. One such festival marks 
the death of their founder, the 
great Sufi poet and mystic, Jal- 
aluddin Rumi (1207-73). His 
whirling dance symbolises the 
continuous movement of all 
creation around the throne of 
Allah -‘a dance of eternal love’. 


Some Muslim festivals are 
local celebrations like the 
Sallah festival in northern 
Nigeria after Ramadan. 


FIRST DRY MONTH - 30 days 
No Special Event 


JUMADA-L-ULA 


SECOND DRY MONTH - 29 days 
No Special Event 


Continued from previous page 


Islamic culinary principles teach that if your 
body is naturally hot and dry then you must eat 
cold and moist foods. 


Food 


As Islam spread across the world, the 
early Arab Muslims encountered a whole 


SANGUINOUS _ 
hot & moist f 


MOISTNESS 


range of fruits, vegetables, meats and HEAT 

© spices previously unknown to them. 44 igys Pr ecHATIC 
CANDY TRAY The transplantation of a diversity hot & dry sald'& tndiet 
The word ‘candy’ is derived from the Arabic of crops and fruit-bearing trees to — - 
wane) Caneh gat) aniotiier chvalaie Bron different Islamic territories motivated the 
(sukkar), was brought to Europe by Muslim : ; ; DRYNESS COLDNESS 
conquerors. It took the skill and determination Islamic Agricultural Revolution. The cre- DIETETICS 
of Muslim agronomers to meet the transplan- _ ation of fabulous wealth was one of the AND CULINARY ART 


tation challenge for this crop, originally from —_Jegacies of this revolution, as it dev- 
India, into cultivation in Egypt, Syria, North eloped trade and travel and exchange 
Africa and Islamic Spain in Western Europe. : 

of knowledge and ideas. In par- 


Some of the important 
physicians of Islam in diet- 
etics were Thabit Ibn Qurra 
(836), Abu Bakr al-Razi (865), Ibn 


Ibn Sayyar al-Warraq’s cook- . allel, the Muslim physicians expl- Sina (980) and Abu Marwan Ibn Zuhr 
book, contains over “ia \ oited the availability of previously un- (1092). Thus, within the Islamic domains cu- 
600 recipes EN pV? O58 2 ot. known herbs and spices and Muslims linary skills did not develop in a random 

ANN a Eee became the dominant authority in deter- manner. On the contrary, it was an art in its 


own right, based on thorough medical re- 
search and dieticians’ advice. Ingredients 
were selected, composed into dishes and 
subsequently diffused to the public at large. 
Dishes had therapeutic virtues and acted as 
preventive medicine by building immunity 
and fortifying the body to resist diseases. 
Nutrition developed into a therapy, opti- 
mizing the health of the Caliphate’s citizens 


mining what to eat and when to eat it. 


16th century banquet given by 
commander-in-chief Lala Mustafa 
Pasha. A variety of dishes are served 
to the soldiers by servants carrying 
pitchers of rose water. Cutlery and 
napkins cover the diners’ laps. 


Typical 
Muslim banquet 


RECIPE BOOKS 


As the number of recipes increased, writers began to 
compile them into books. Some of the best-known 
Muslim cookery books were written by Ibn Sayyar 
al-Warraq (1000's), Ibn Razin Attujibi (1200's) and 
Mohammed al-Baghdadi (1300's). Thus, for the first 
time, within the Islamic civilisation, some of the 
food that had previously been available only in pal- 
aces became ‘democratized’ and hence was avail- 
able to the whole population. 


SUGAR AND SPICE 

The aristocracy of Europe despised the use 
of vegetables and ate a mainly meat diet. 
Consequently, they suffered widely from 
gout. The arrival of sweets, jams and pre 
serves created another problem: constipa 


MULTI- COURSE tion, through neglect of the recommenda 


MEALS AND tions of Muslim physicians. Thus, we learn 
BANQUETS from the chronicles of the Pope in Avignon 
From the 13th cent- in the 14th century, that boats from Beirut 
ury onwwards, the demand for Muslim foodstuffs and spices in- brought jams, preserves, rice and special flour for 
creased rapidly in European ruling and aristocratic circles. Ordi- cake-making, plus compensatory laxatives! 


nary folk in non-Muslim Northern Europe had only a restricted 
diet, based on leeks, onions, cabbage (kale), apples and bread, 
with the occasional addition of meat or fish. On the other hand, 
the people of Muslim Southern Europe enjoyed three and five 
course meals with exotic salads, a wide range of fruit and veg- 
etables, oils for frying, sweet desserts and a variety of cheeses. 
The order of courses at meals from the Muslim world included 
firstly, soup and salads, followed by a main course, then desserts 
and teas following Rhazes’s reco- mmendations. 
The whole event was concluded oe by hand 


washing at the table with rose water. 


QUEEN CHRISTINA AND DANISH PASTRIES 

One European monarch that took care to follow the 
Muslim diet by importing expensive Muslim products 
and fruits, was Queen Cristina of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. Interest in Muslim culinary expertise was 
such that even the origin of Danish pastries can be at- 
tributed to Muslim influences from her time onwards. 


RAJAB 


Muslims introduced oranges and many other fruits 
and vegetables to Western Europe through Spain. 


) ; A The very term orange is derived from the Arab- 
et ic word ‘naranj’. Muslims were also the first in 
Europe to grow rus (rice), sukkar (sugar-cane) 
and qutn (cotton) 


st others. 
RAMADAN “" 


15 - Laylat al-Bara’ah 
(Night of Emancipation) 


THE STORY OF COFFEE 


More than 1,200 years ago a Muslim named Khalid, discovered 
coffee while grazing his goats on the Ethiopian slopes. It became 
common for Sufis in Yemen to drink ‘al-Qahwa’, the Arabic word 
from which we get ‘Coffee’, to concentrate during late night 
‘Dhikr’ (prayers in remembrance of Allah). An Ottoman merchant 
named Pasqua Rosee first brought coffee to England in 1650, sell- 
ing it in a coffeehouse in George-yard, Lombard Street, London. 
Interestingly, ‘Cappuccino’ coffee was inspired by Marco 
d’Aviano, a priest from the Capuchin monastic order, who was 
fighting against the Ottoman Turks besieging Vienna in 1683. Fol- 
lowing the withdrawal of the Ottomans, the Viennese made coffee 
from abandoned sacks of Turkish coffee. Finding it too strong for 
their taste, the Capuchin monks mixed it with cream and honey. 
This made the color of coffee turn soft brown, resembling the color 
of the Capuchins’ robes. Thus, the Viennese named it ‘Cappuccino. 
in honor of Marco 

D’Aviano’s 
order. 


‘Durum’ wheat 
pasta 


PASTA 
Pasta was invented by 
Muslims as early as the 10th 
16th century miniature showing a traditional Muslim coffeehouse. century. Muslims made it from . 
durum wheat and not, like Chinese J 
ICE CREAM noodles, from rice. This special type of hard wheat was intro- 
In Italy “cassata” ice cream derives from duced by the Muslims into Sicily and Spain in the 10th century. By the 12th cen- 
the word ‘qashda’ (‘cream’ in Arabic). tury the maritime republics of Genoa and Pisa marketed dried pasta. It is not 
Ibn ‘Abdun, the market supervisor in & true that Marco Polo introduced noodles into Italy in 1296 on his return to 
12th century Islamic Seville, was vig- 4 Venice from China. Even more significant is the derivation of lasagne from 
ilant regarding the qashda cream sal- the Arabic word ‘lisan’ meaning ‘tongue’. 
esmen given the popularity of ice cr- 
eam in classical Islamic societies. Al- 
so Sorbets (’shurbah’) were in ex- 
istence in the 11 century in Mu- 
slim lands. The technique of pr- “ 
eserving and storing of ice was 
widespread and is evidenced 
by ice-houses all over the C- 
aliphate. Some phy- 
sicians such as Al 
-Rhazi and Ibn 
Sina were agai- 
nst ice cold dri- 


FRUIT DRINKS AND SHERBERTS 
Fruit drinks made from syrups of violet, jasmine, lemon, rose, ginger, fennel, 
aloe, medicinal spices, fruit pastilles, and gums are features of traditional 
Muslim dining. The traditional banquet of food was presented on paterned 
tablecloths, the concept of which was spread in Andalusia by Ziryab. He also 
changed the heavy metal drinking goblets and gold cups used on the 
dinner tables of the Cordoban Caliphal court to delicate crystal. Crystal 
was developed in Andalusia 
due to the ingenuity of ano- a bah aid 
ther Muslim, Abbas ibn Firnas, — 
who died in 887. As well as introdu- 
cing crystal that was used for drinking 
glasses. Muslim potters also introduced 


nks because th- 

ey explained it the art of stylish dining with a variety of 
was harmful to ceramics and glazes. Muslims revolutio- 
the nerves X \__ nized the production and decoration of 


y pottery through their use of luster 


LIQUORS & ALCOHOLS : is glaze. 
Distillation was unknown to Mem [ 

the Roman world . It appeared seek Crystal 
early in the Islamic world inthe =~ ___ drinking goblet 
works of Al-Razi and Jabir Ibn Hay- (28 with Kufic inscription 


Ee 


yan with the distillation of oils from 
plants and spices and, eventually, the production of alcohol for medical purpo- 
ses only, since its drinking was forbidden for Muslims. Minorities such as Jews 
and Christians were not deprived of the right to use this process and hence made 
their own spirituous liquors such as kirsch (in Arabic karaz from which the word 
‘cherry’ is derived), whisky and vodka (in Arabic sakarka or ‘grain alcohol’). Shiraz 
a fabled city in south-western Iran, was Persia’s wine capital in the 9th century, 
producing “Shirazi” wine, from which the word ‘sherry’ is derived. 


SHAWWAL a DHU L-HIJJAH 


MONTH OF PILGRIMAGE - 30 days 
10 - Eid al-Adha (Feast of Sacrifice) 


MONTH OF HUNTING - 29 days 
1- Eid al-Fitr (End of Fasting) 


— DHUL-QA'DAH - 


“If greatness of purpose, smallness of means, 
and astounding results are the three criteria of 
human genius, who could dare to compare any 
great man in history with Muhammad? The 
most famous men created arms, laws and em- 
pires only. They founded, tf anything at all, no 
more than material powers which often crum- 
bled away before their eyes. This man moved 
not only armies, legislations, empires, peoples 
and dynasties, but millions of men in two- 

thirds of the then inhabited world; and more 
than that, he moved the altars, the gods, the re- 
ligions, the ideas, the beliefs and the souls. On 
the basis of a Book, every letter of which has 
become law, he created a spiritual nationality 
which blended together peoples of every tongue 
and of every race. Philosopher, orator, apostle, 
legislator, warrior, conqueror of ideas, restorer 
of rational beliefs, a founder of twenty terrestri- 
al empires and one spiritual empire. Of all stan- 
dards by which human greatness can be mea- 
sured, we may well ask ... is there any man 
greater than Mohammed ?...” 
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